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POETRY. 


A STATE HOUSE ECSTACY. 


Mother Goose to State House went, 
And in the gallery sat content; 

That brow serene well might she wear, 
Fcr all her family were there. 


Little Beau Peep, 

That golden sheep, 
Against the women voted, 

Let him alone 

And he'll go home, 
Even lambkins can be goat-ed. 


The man from the West 
He beat his breast, 

And couldn't think of allowing; 
The man from the East 
Would not in the least 

Accept the colonel's showing. 


Now we go up, up, up. 
(Lofty sentiments—wife and mother, the home, the 


family.) 


Mas. Frances D. Gace, 
Mas. H. 














Now we go down, down, downy. 
(Into the dirty mire of politics.) 
Now we go backward and forward. 
(Suffrage is sense for us and sentiment for them. 
Women don't want it, and if they do, they oughtn’t 
to. Gentlemen, those women who want something 
they haven't got are discontented/) 
And here we go all aroundy. 
(With the yeas and nays.) 
Sone. (Tune—King’s Wife.) 
Mire reigns, the muddy people 
Spatter even Park Street steeple; 
Mire goes up the State House stairs, 
Soils the desks and stains the chairs. 


Sure an’ ‘tis a condescension 
For a man of Pat's pretension 
To forsake his pick and shovel 
And in politics to grovel! 


Candidates for degradation, 
Victims of representation, 
We were honest born, but, lo! 
To the filthy pool we go. 
Let your sons alone, fond mothers; 
Sisters, come not near your brothers; 
Far from this pollution stray, 
Glad to let it rule for aye. 
—Sunday Herald, 























“NONE WHATEVER.” 


One of the older members of the Legisla- 
ture told me, the other day, that he was 
a member of that body in 1857, when the 
Woman Suffrage petitioners were heard be- 
fore a committee of which George F. Hoar, 
now United States Senator was, chairman. 
Mr. Garrison, Theodore Parker and others, 
appeared before the committee to urge the 
measure; but the report was that the peti- 
tioners ‘‘have leave to withdraw.” My in- 
formant, to whom the whole subject was 
then quite new, asked Mr. Hoar what were 
the grounds of this adverse report. Mr. 
Hoar briefly answered ‘‘None whatever.” 
In answer to farther questioning he ex- 
Plained that there was nothing to be said 
against the prayer of the petitioners, as 4 
matter of principle; but that there was, as 
yet, so little pressure for the change that 
the committee did not feel like recommend- 
ing it. I may add that my informant, like 
Senator Hoar, has since become a firm ad- 
vocate of this measure. 

It was noticeable that the attitude taken 
by most of the speakers at the late debates 
in the Massachusetts Legislature was after 
all very much like that of Mr. Hoar. Very 
few undertook to offer, either in the gener- 
al debate or that on ‘liquor suffrage,” 
any reason of principle against women’s 
voting. The ground generally taken was 
that women did not wish for the privilege, 
with the implied concession that, when 
they did, they would have it. One speaker 
Pronounced the result of School Suffrage 
“ludicrous” and another ‘a farce,” because 
80 few women voted, and though these 
verdicts may seem to us very shallow, they 
undoubtedly represent the attitude of many 
honest minds. Several men who have never 
voted for Woman Suffrage in any form 
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told me that they would have voted for it 
on the question of Siquor licenses, but for 
the want of interest shown by women in 
School Suffrage; and they were sincere and 
independent men. But so far as reasons 
go, there never was a Woman Suffrage de- 
bate in which the opponents of the measure 
employed fewer of them. The main atti- 
tude was that of Senator Hoar’s committee, 
twenty years before, that there was not suf- 
ficient demand; and this although the num- 
ber of petitioners for “liquor Suffrage’ was 
some thirty thousand, chiefly women. 

But there was one really able and thought- 
ful argument, on grounds of reason, against 
the measure, from Mr. Walker of Worces- 
ter. This gentleman is eminently a thinker 
on all matters of statesmanship, as well as 
one of great independence aud uprightness, 
though with some limitations of tempera- 
ment and training. There was an entire 
tone of respect for women in all that he 
said; indeed he went farther than many of 
us would go in saying that in nine families 
out of ten the mother’s was decidedly the 
controlling force. 

His main argument, stated briefly, was 
the doctrine of physical force as necessary 
to the government of the state, but he dif 
fered from the more conventional thinkers, 
like Parkman, in making this only a tempo 
rary, nota permanent ground of disability. 
He distinctly recognized that a time must 
come ‘‘when Woman ought to vote and will 
vote,” but it will be when law is ‘“‘the ex 
pression of opinion only” and when men 
are willing to bow to the opinion of the 
majority once expressed. ‘'Votingis a nat- 
ural right when all are ready to submit to 
what is right; it is philosophically a right, 
not practically a right.” ‘‘The consent of 
a governed is of a governed that will submit.” 
but we have still a very large governed body 
that will submit to force alone. ‘‘I believe 
that a time is coming when we shall take 
the voice of the whole community,” but 
‘‘civilization is not sufficiently advanced to- 
day.” These few phrases in quotation 
marks, which I find in my note-book, I 
have given asI wrote them hastily down, 
and have eked out by a few additional 
phrases of my own. 

In this statement, as it seems to me, we 
have the argument against Woman Suffrage 
in its last stronghold; and it isa great thing 
to reduce it to something temporary, not 
permanent, in character. Asa merely his 
toric statement, most advocates of Woman 
Suffrage would recognize in it a basis of 
truth, Few would claim that Woman Suf- 
frage would have been practicable during 
the Middle Ages, under the feudal system; 
or during the French Revolution; just as 
the voices of women could not be counted 
as equivalent, on the whole, to those of 
men, in deciding how to conduct the de- 
fence of a besieged garrison, or the retreat 
of a party of emigrants pursued by Indians 
on the plains. I said myself, twenty years 
ago, that Woman Suffrage was ‘‘a part of 
th succession of civilization,” and that the 
question might fairly be considered whether 
each community had come up to it. Iam 
free to say that I think Mr. Walker’s line of 
argument would have a good deal ef weight 
in Mississippi or New Mexico. It might 
have weight in California. It would have 
some bearing on the question of a Sixteenth 
Amendment. The question is whether it 
has a just bearing in Massachusetts. I 


think not. 
Just as Dr. Samuel Johnson argued to 


Boswell, a century ago, that the time had 
come when women might hold real estate, 
although they were reasonably prevented 
from doing this under the feudal system, so 
we may argue the same in regard to the 
ballot. Massachusetts has reached that point 
of civilization, in my judgment, where 
‘the voice of the whole community may 
be taken,” in Mr. Walker’s phrase. The 
women of the state are educated up to that 
point; and so are the men. However it 
may be with barbarous regions, the physical 
strength of this community is »practically 
controlled by its intellect, and is coming to 
be controlled by its conscience. The more 
fully that intellect and conscience are ex- 
pressed, the wiser will be their government, 
and we cannot spare that half of these 
great forces which is to be found in the 
minds and hearts of women. 2 WW. Bs 


A VOICE FROM THE FAR WEST. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—You and the numer- 
ous readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will, 
I feel assured, listen with interest to this 
voice from the distant Pacific, telling of the 
work done by California in the Woman’s 
movement; and you will all be glad to know 
that Liberty’s watchword, ‘‘Equal rights to 
all,” makes itself heard above the dinning 
mob-cry of ‘“‘The Chinese must go.” 

In spite of Kearneyism, anti-coolism, and 





the many other “‘isms” that trouble us, Cali- 
fornia must and will keep pace in the grand 
march of civilization; for our nodle women 
have willed it so. 

Perhaps nowhere in the State can be 
found so many representative women, de- 
voted to the cause of true liberty, as are 
gathered together in this, our valley of 
Santa Clara. Here has originated every 
legislative reform that has made the strug- 
gle for existence easier for the women of 
California. Here, also, the pioneer work- 
ers in woman’s cause have received that 
sympathy and active support which enabled 
them to brave prejudice and conquer all 
obstacles. Thus has Santa Clara won the 
title. of the “Banner County of Equal 
Rights.” 

During the past winter the ladies have 
labored diligently, rousing the indifferent, 
encouraging the timid, and educating pub- 
lic opinion. Many prominent gentlemen 
have spoken for the cause, and religious 
conservatism has declared Woman Suf- 
frage to be a matter worthy of prayerful 
consideration! 

The campaign in San José closed with an 
entertainment which netted sufficient funds 
to send delegates to Sacramento: Mrs. Knox 
Goodrich, Mrs. L. J. Watkins (ladies al- 
ready well known to you), and Miss M. A. 
Walsh were chosen to represent the county. 

The legislature received them very cour- 
teously. Members of high standing ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the movement, 
and the prevalent idea concerning Woman 
Suffrage is that the demand for the exten- 
sion of the suffrage is just, equitable, and a 
moral necessity; but—but—and here preju- 
‘dice anxiously tries to find a contra argu- 
ment, but finding none, entrenches itself 
behind that potent word, Unconstitutional. 
The ladies were granted a hearing before 
the House on Thursday evening, March 
11th. The Assembly chamber, lobbies and 
gallery were crowded. Captain Gorley, 
chairman, opened the meeting with a few 
able remarks upon the equal rights of moth- 
erhood and fatherhood, then introduced 
Miss M. A. Walsh, as the representative of 
the women of Santa Clara. 

This lady spoke of the inconsistency 
which offers to woman the incense of flat- 
tery at the same time that it brands her 
with the stigma of degradation—for dis- 
franchisement is degradation} and that the 
only sulution to this problem of inconsisten- 
cy, was the fact that *‘there is no pain so 
great to the human mind as the pain of a 
new idea.” She closed her remarks by ask- 
ing them if it were prudent to foster dis- 
content; that a discontented class often be- 
came a dangerous class; that, moreover, 
woman had always been the soul, the inspi- 
ration of revolution, and that the women of 
to day, with active brains, fluent tongues 
and ready pens, were not to be satisfied 
with pretty speeches, and might become 
dangerous. 

Miss Kellogg, M. D., a very popular phy- 
sician of Sacramento, in a beautiful address, 
quite a literary gem, contested Herbert 
Spencer’s ground that women, not being 
able to fight for the laws, have no right toa 
voice in making them. She reasoned that 
in our complex society, women do as much 
in raising money, tending the wounded, 
etc., as the actual fighters. She next re- 
viewed the effects of woman’s influence in 
all phases of art, literature, and society, 
where she has been admitted as an equal. 
Such then as her influence had been here, 
so it would be in politics. 

Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon, a member 
of the bar, made a fine legal argument, 
showing that by a clause in the New Or- 
ganic Law of the State, women are enti- 
tled to the ballot, for therein it is declared 
that ‘‘No privilege shall be granted to any 
citizen that cannot upon the same terms be 
granted to another citizen.” During the 
forty minutes that this speech lasted, a pin- 
fall might have been heard, so intently did 
all listen to the able pleading. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz, also a member of the 
bar, made a neat and telling speech, She 
said that the unrepresented women tax- 
payers of Santa Clara County, paid taxes 
upon $2,000,000. (Great sensation.) She 
asked if that was in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of the Republic. 
“Women will not be less womanly when 
they vote,” she remarked, ‘“‘but more wo- 
manly. Independence will give the finish- 
ing touch to their womanly qualities.” 

Mrs. C. Foltz occupies the position of 
clerk to the Judiciary Committee; her legal 
abilities and womanliness have won for her 
a host of friends at the Capitol. 

Mr. Ballou, a soldier of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, roused the patriotism of 
the audience by a pathetic discourse on the 
heroism of. woman 1n the war. 

Dr. May and Mr. York, members of the 





Assembly, made enthusiastic speeches. 

The meeting left a very good. impression; 
and we hope that it will have an effect 
when the bills come up for debate. 

There are two bills; one asking that wo- 
men shall vote on all school questions, in- 
troduced into the House by Mr. York—the 
other asks for unrestricted suffrage, and 
was introduced by Senator Enos. 

I will write you about the vicissitudes of 
these bills; and also about our plans for the 
future campaign in case of defeat; and 
defeat we must expect, for such a great 
revolution as this is cannot be achieved in 
@ moment. ’ 

Src’y or Woman Svurrrace Society, 

San JOsE. 
San Jose, March 15, 1880. 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





An association of this name has lately 
been formed, having its headquarters in 
Boston, with the ‘‘object of making school 
suffrage effective for the best interest of 
education in Massachusetts.” The require- 
ment for membership is simply that the 
member shall be a registered voter, and 
shall contribute something—more or less 
as the case may be—to the funds. Already 
women from different parts of the State 
have joined the association, in the belief 
that the schools need the intelligent interest 
of all our citizens, women as well as men. 
The responsibility of the ballot has offered 
a great, new incentive to women to gain the 
intelligence reeded to make their interest 
wise as well as hearty; and the new asso- 
ciation seeks, by imparting information to 
those who need and desire it, and by other 
modes of action, to unite forces hitherto 
scattered over the State, and thus to gain 
the strength which union always gives; even 
though the union be, as in this case, of 
comparatively small numbers, and of per- 
sons hitherto not counted as influential in 
public affairs. 

The plan of work so far as defined, in- 
cludes fortnightly meetings in Boston, of 
the board of directors, with a general meet- 
ing of members during ‘‘anniversary week,” 
and occasional meetings in other parts of 
the State, as the way for these shall open. 
An extensive correspondence has been un- 
dertaken, documents have been already 
circulated, and responses have been receiv- 
ed showing the best kind of spirit on the 
part of the registered women throughout 
the State. The foundation principle of the 
work is ‘‘the best interests of the schools,” 
and perhaps none of our citizens better 
know how important this is, than the women 
in the country towns and villages of Massa- 
chusetts. The association asks the codper- 
ation of every one who cares that the 
schools shall be worthy to receive and to 
educate the children of our best, our most 
fortunate homes. No lower standard than 
this should be possible in Massachusetts. 

The president of the association is Miss 
Abby W. May; Mrs. H. Whitman, 77 Mt. 
Vernon street, is the treasurer; and Miss 
Annette P. Rogers, 5 Joy street, the secre- 
tary. Either of these ladies will gladly 
aaswer questions which shall be of service 
to those working in this.cause; and will re- 
ceive and acknowledge all subscriptions or 
donations. 


+ 
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OUR NATIONAL PARLOR. 


Miss Frances Willard has sent to the 
friends of temperance a printed circular in 
behalf of the new national headquarters re- 
cently established in the city of New York, 
by the Women’s Temperance Christian 
Union. She heads the cali ‘Our National 
Parlor,” and asks: ‘‘Won’t you send us a 
motto from your wall, an engraving, or a 
photograph? We want this place to be so 
pretty, so cozy, that every one who enters 
shall feel the sweet home spirit of our work, 
even amid the city’s din and jargon. We 
want to see the dear, familiar faces of our 
chief workers, both men and women, look- 
ing down upon us from the walls. How 
charming we could make the place, with 
hanging baskets, brackets, pictures, and 
flowers! And now, dear friends, remem- 
ber that if you never had a home in New 
York before, you have one from this time 
henceforth in the big brick Bible house— 
just opposite Stewart’s store, where you will 
be sure to go shopping—and that it belongs 
as much to you as to any other temperance 
woman in the whole nation. And though 
the trio of women here are busy as bees, 
they will always have smiling faces and 
warm hand-clasps for you, temperance and 
other papers for you to look over, and an 
earnest interest in you and in your work 
for God and home and native land.’” 














CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. H. H. Hopsarp, whorecently died 
at Framingham, left $1000 to the Baptist 
church of that place, 

Aspire J. Fiace has a poem entitled 
“Fra Angelico” printed in the Western 
Magazine. 

Mrs. W. A. BELL has been appointed to 
fill position in the Clinton High School, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Carey, Bayard Taylor's sister, who 
now is living at Cedarcroft near Kennett 
Square, sold her personal effects last week 
and shortly will emigrate with her children 
to Germany. 

Mrs. Evizasets Comsrook, of Michigan, 
the widely known Quaker missionary, has 
visited 115,000 prisoners, and of this num- 
ber she finds that 105,000 were brought to 
prison through strong drink. 

Eureka C. Browne, of Hoboken, has 
invented a new street-cleaning machine that 
is said to be better than any now in use. 
Her hitherto somewhat odd Christian name 
now assumes a singular appropriateness. 

VISCOUNTESS MAYNARD, the grandmother 
of Miss Maynard who was recently present- 
ed at the English Court, for many years 
during her life distributed $10,000 annually 
among the poor in the neighborhood of 
Easton. 

Dr. Emity BuackWELu and several of 
her associates, as managers of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
represented this society at the late meeting 
in New York to discuss important ques- 
tions bearing on public aid for charities. 

Mrs. Jounston has, during a visit to 
New York, received several donations to 
the scholarship fund of Oberlin College, 
and numerous pledges, which, if realized, 
with what has already been received, will 
make a handsome portion of the $10,000. 

Miss CaRRIE EastMaAN AND Mrs. ASA 
ADAMS are to read a paper on ‘‘How To 
Make the Life of the Farmer’s Wife Less 
Monotonous and More Social and Attract- 
ive,” at the next meeting of the Hampshire 
Agricultural Society at North Amherst. 

Miss Hester Parker, of Bangor, Maine, 
some time ago pressed a number of pretty 
autumn leaves together and sent them to the 
Queen of Spain at Madrid. Her Majesty 
wss sO much pleased with them that she 
wrote Miss Parker an autograph letter of 
thanks, which has just been received. 

Harriet J. WILLARD, in answering the 
question are we losing our eye-sight? Says 
that ‘‘while our present civilization trains 
the eye to see beauties hitherto imper- 
ceived, it fails to teach us to care for the 
eye in such a way as to preserve it for use 
till old age.” 

Miss GaBRELLA T. STICKNEY, who was 
for a number of years a compositor in the 
Chicago Legal News office, has, in addition 
to the office of postmistress, secured the ap- 
pointment of notary public, and now does 
most of the swearing for the village of 
Collyer, Kansas. 

PRINCESS STEPHANIE AND CROWN 
Prince Rupotps will be married—by civil 
ceremony—at Brussels; the religious rites 
will be conducted at Vieana. ‘I'he young 
people are to live at Prague. The Com- 
munal Council of Brussels intend to offer 
to the Princess a marriage gift of lace of 
the minimum value of $5000. 

Lapy THORNTON carries out her British 
ideas in Washington. She declares emphat- 
ically that by her consent her guests shall 
not be criticised through the press. Who 
ever attempts to describe the toilets worn 
at the British Legation does so without the 
sanction of the hostess, and having once 
transgressed in this particular will not get 
the opportunity of doing so again. 

Miss Cora Benneson, of Quincy, Ill, ° 
was one of two young ladies in the class of 
175 graduates at the recent commencement 
of the law department of Michigan Univer- 
sity. A Detroit paper, speaking of the 
moot court case in which Miss Benneson 
was one of the attorneys says: ‘‘The case 
was closed by Miss Benneson with one of 
the strongest and finest arguments ever de- 
livered before the Law Department of the 
University.” 

Mrs. H. H. Rosryson will read her paper 
on the “Miracle Plays antl the Early Eng- 
lish Drama,” before the Women’s Conversa- 
tional Union at 4 Park street,’ Saturday 
forenoon, April 10th, at 11 o’clock. This 
paper was written for the Malden Woman’s 
Club Old and New, and was received with 
much favor. It is a history of the world’s 
dramatic amusements from the earliest 
times to Shakspere, and contains extracts 
from the quaint writings of many of the 
old religious and dramatic authors, 
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The friends we love in ealy youth, 
Like them, soon fade away. 


But every spring the buds revive, 
The flowers deck the plain, 

So Memory, the Spring of life, 
Brings back our youth again. 
As in the midst of winter's gloom, 

We hail the tiny flower, 
So in the winter of our life, 
When dreary grows the hour, 
We hail, with joy, each tiny bud 
That bursts from memory’s wreath, 
Bids us smile on, nor dare to think 
This world a barren heath. 


The fire is blazing on the hearth, 
As in the days of yore, 

And ‘mid the scenes of joy and mirth, 
We greet our loved once more. 


We sing again the olden song, 
We have not sung for years, 

And as the last, sweet notes prolong, 
We wake in silent tears, 


To know ‘tis but in memory 
We meet —our band is fled— 

And those whom most we wish to see 
Have long, long years been dead. 

Oh, happy scenes of bygone days 
Thy charms I'll still revere! 

And within my heart give praise 
To Memory, ever dear. 

Haverhill, Mass., March 24. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITES, 
BY J. PRESSEY. 


Onward they press, a dense, impatient throng, 
In loving robes of ostentatious pride; 

The rich, the noble to this train belong; 
The poor shrink back, or in some corner hide. 


Large and abundant are the gifts they bear; 

No pinching want restrains an open hand; 
No dread lest giving they shall poorly fare; 

For they are great, the nobles of the land. 
These are perchance results of unpaid toil, 

Nor hallowed they by sacrifice and prayer; 
Fair offerings these, in hands unstained by soil, 

Their donors grave, no sepulchre more fair. 


So now we sometimes see ill-gotten gain 
Flow to the church, or else to f.ed the poor, 
Acquired by fraud, perhaps by death or pain; 
We take the gift, yet searce the wrong deplore. 


They soon retire, with stately steps and slow; 
Then one by one the hamble poor appear, 
And pilgrims come, checked by no water's flow, 
Nor mountain heights where murky clouds career. 


Their fathers’ God they worship; to this shrine 
They bring their tribute: what is toil or woe? 

The heart beats quickly, moved by joy divine, 
The toil-worn face is lighted with a glow. 


A widow comes, plainly and humbly dressed, 
Aged and bent, in aspect grave and mild; 

Within her palms two mites are closely pressed, 
She gives her all, as meekly as a child. 


The Saviour saw, and he approved the deed; 
Her gift by far is greater than the best; 

The rich gave amply,—she in sorest need 
Gave all she had, and thus excelled the rest. 

—The Amesbury Villager. 
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A LESSON FROM NATURE. 
BY MARY STRATTON HEWETT, 


I leaned over the bars this morning; 
My heart was all out of tune; 

The roses my pathway adorning 
Had blighted before the June. 

SoI sighed as I waited for Brindle, 
Whiteface, Spottie, and Bess; 

Old Fate has unwound from her spindle 
The rough threads for me, | guess. 


Then down o’er the heaving moorland, 
Where the forest-shades were dim, 

The eun came up like a golden band 
From behind a purple rim; 

Slowly it rose o’er the distant woods, 
Where a silent river ran, 

As dark and deep as my sullen mood, 
As it swept to the sea again. 


The grasses were laden with sweetness; 
Like stars gleamed the morning dew; 
The wheat-heads, in golden completeness, 
Bent down to the daisies blue. 

The bees boomed along o’er the clover, 
Gathering its hidden sweets, 

And drinking its breath iike a lover 
When two souls’ ecstasy meets. 


The birds their sweet songs were singing, 
Till wood and welkin ring; 
And the butterfly, slowly winging 
Its flight, droops its burnished wing. 
O’er the hot sands that are lying 
Where the river waywardly glides, 
The wind through the reeds is sighing 
A song to his “bonny” bride. 


Then up the well-beaten pathway 
Came Brindle, Spottie and Bess, 
the grasses that grew round the way, 
Waiting now for a tender caress. 
I laid up the bars, slowly saying: 
I longed for the eagle’s wings, 
But my heart in a soul-mist was straying— 
Be content with these humble things. 
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It was a very modest sign; dingy gilt let- 
ters on a rusty black grourd, the entire sign 
being not larger in area than two feet by 
one; and it hung moreover in a helpless, 
one-sided, mutely appealing fashion by a 
single corner nail. Why then did the hand- 
some young man who was passing give it a 
vicious twist with his cane and send the an- 
nouncement of the ‘Office of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association” into the mud of the 
street? Being a western street the mud was 
deep. ‘‘You be hanged!” muttered the 
young man—which, indeed, was just what 
the sign needed; but he did not hang it, he 
walked on with a little irritable laugh and 
turned down a side street, when, seeing no 
one near enough to observe him, he soon 


ver of a lover's peace, a quarrel with his mis- 
tres’. The quarrel was no transient disa- 
greement; it was a final rupture. Six times 
since the morning mail had Harold Dur- 
ham read acertain note which he then re- 
ceived; now he was repeating its contents 
from memory; certainly they showed no 
indecision in the writer. 

“I have read your letter carefully. I 
cannot say anything but what I have said 
before so often you must be tired. I do not 
blame you, Harold, that you are not willing 
to have your wife fee! so differently from 
you; but you must not blame me, either, 
if I cannot give up my friends and my con- 
victions for you. A woman has a sense of 
honor as well as a man, and I cannot do it, 
Harold. But I do not mean to reproach 
you. I never had the shadow of a claim on 
you, you know. You are quite free. I 
have sent you back your letters and your 
ring. And please believe that I shall always 
remain Your faithful friend, 

Liuiian 8. Maryg.” 

“Then there’s a postscript,” continued 
the young man,” about hoping she has not 
been abrupt and hoping I will be happy. 
Happy! Oh, yes—.” Here Harold broke 
off his reflections to scowl] ferociously at a 
smal! boot-black and shout, ‘‘No”; but be- 
fore the boy could turn be stopped him. 
“Yes I do too; only be quick about it!’’ 
He did not really want his boots blacked, 
(in truth they had been blacked ten min- 
utes before this episode, for he was on his 
way toa friend’s house,) but he wanted to 
make amends for his harshness to a child, 
and some scruples concerning almsgiving 
forbade the easier device of a quarter. The 
act was trivial, yet a clue to Harold’s char- 
acter. He had a fervid temperament which 
his will kept in rigid retirement, but some 
times it escaped ard hurried him into ac- 
tion, in which case his atonement was 
prone to be as impetuous as his offense. He 
looked after the boy when he dashed away, 
having finished the merest pretense of 
blacking. ‘‘Poor little rat,” he thought; 
‘after all it is harder lines for him than for 
me. If amancan only do something per- 
manent for that crowd he ought not to 
make a row if he does not get all the other 
things he asks of life.” 

Pursuing this elevating strain of medita- 
tion, Harold resolved to waste no more 
moans over his ruined hopes, but, dismiss- 
ing importunate visions of a noble, candid 
face and classic head with its thick brown 
braids, to fix his mind upon the object of 
his visit to Xerxes; namely, tenement 
houses. ‘‘Drains,” said Harold sternly, 
“drains; they must be settled!” And asa 
judicious initiative to the settlement of 
drains he leaned against a fence, and taking 
Miss Maine’s letter out of his pocket he pro- 
ceeded to give it a seventh reading. 

It is as good a time as any to draw his 
picture. His dress, his tall, athletic figure, 
his fresh complexion, and his reddish- 
blonde beard parted in the center lent his 
presence an English air, and he spoke with 
an English accent; he was however an 
American, the son of a Chicago pork pack- 
er anda Vermont school teacher. His fa. 
ther was a jovial, shrewd, strong-willed, 
faithful man, who had inherited a small 
fortune and had made it a great one. His 
mother wasa gentle and graceful woman 
who had almost forgotten that she was not 
born rich. She had very soft, winning 
manners, dressed perfectly, and had the 
most harmoniously picturesque house in 
Chicago. Mrs. Durham had visited Eng- 
land three times; the first time she brought 
back her butler, the second time her coach- 
man, the third time her invaluable house- 
keeper, ‘‘Becket.” ‘‘Now I feel that I can 
live,” she said confidentially. Harold was 
the only child. It was Mrs. Durham’s idea 
to send him to England; she wanted him 
to goto Eton first, then to Oxford; but I 
believe they compromised upon Phillips 
Academy and Oxford. 

Meanwhile Mr. Durham had retired from 
business under the influence of a siege of 
headache and his wife’s entreaties, and 
when Harold returned home he found him 
in a deplorable state of anxious laziness. 
Harold most unexpectedly came to his re- 
lief by plunging into philanthropy and ten- 
ement houses. Mr. Durham saw that the 
tenement houses paid, while Harold, who 
had studied architecture and sanitary sci- 
ence and political economy for no other 
purpose, as he told his father, planned the 
buildings. 

He quite agreed with his father that the 
houses must be made to pay a fair interest 
on the money. 

‘*We shall do no good with it as a char- 
ity,” he used to say, “but if wecan make 
decent dwellings for the working classes a 
paying investment we shall have plenty of 
people following our example. And that is 
what we want. We want to make these 
vile fire-traps and fever-holes unrentable!” 

It will be seen that Harold bad the hope 
as well as the courage of his opinions. 
One might fancy that he would have been 
tolerably busy, what with overseeing build 
ing, collecting rents, helping his tenants to 
help themselves, and writing explanations 
of the model tenement scheme to the news- 





papers; but he was a young man of im- 





little oration to his father when the subject 
was first mentioned between them. 

‘*What do we most need in America?” he 

cried. ‘That gentlemen should enter poli- 
tics! We leave them to the lower classes, 
and see the scoundrelly cads who represent 
us in Congress! I don’t wonder they sneer 
at usin Europe. The class who are our 
natural leaders, who have the leisure to 
study the theory of civilization and find out 
what government can and what it cannot 
do, they stay at home for fear of a little 
mud throwing! I tell you it’s a cowardly 
shame!” shouted Harold, growing hot and 
bringing his fist down on the table witha 
bang. 
‘‘Well, don’t break things, dear, if it is!” 
said his mother, in some alarm. There was 
a real Palissy pitcher on that table and it 
was tottering frightfully. 

Mr. Durham chuckled but said nothing. 
His son’s English social tone, his vehe- 
mence and his astounding political inno- 
cence tickled the elder man’s sense of hu- 
mor. ‘‘He’s a good fellow,” thought Mr. 
Durham, ‘‘and he'll get over his nonsense 
in a little while. Give him his head a while 
and let him fool about the primaries and 
vote independent tickets till he’s tired. He’ll 
come out all right, and there ain’t a bit of 
danger of his being elected to anything!” 

Mrs. Durham took Harold much more 
seriously; his enthusiasm, to be sure, was 
rather alarming in a drawing-room, but that 
was a trifling blemish; she admired the 
English tone; Harold’s sentiments, his man- 
ners, the very rising inflections of his voice 
at the close of his sentences thrilled her 
heart with an exquisite vanity; she loved 
her husband, but her son was her realized 
ideal. At last, she felt that she could crush 
Mrs. Maine. A grandmother who had been 
a Van Renssellaer and a sister who had 
crossed the Atlantic eighteen times could 
never stand up against a son educated at 
Oxford, with his English training visible in 
every bow and audible in every question 
that he asked. 

It was s natural consequence of such a 
reverie that Mrs. Durham should take Har- 
old over to the Maines, that same evening. 
Harold found a tall young woman, hand- 
some as Diana, instead of the merry little 
girl who had skated and climbed trees 
with him ten years ago. He instantly dis- 
covered that he had loved her all his life, 
and told her so two months later. Lily 
Maine had been cruel enough to doubt the 
duration of his feeling, and had refused to 
be positively his promised wife until he had 
known her longer; but she had admitted 
what she styled a ‘‘partiality” for him and 
had consented to wear his ring, although 
she would not let him buy her one. In 
short, they finally arrived at an ‘‘under- 
standing’ which was to be an “‘engage- 
ment” at the end of the year. Harold had 
never been so happy in his life; he thought 
Lily more charming every day. 

He was not alone in this opinion; few 
people knew Miss Maine without feeling 
the subtle attraction of her mingled sincerity 
and sympathy. There are many sincere 
people in the world, and many sympathetic 
people; but the sincere people are apt to be 
disagreeable and the sympathetic people are 
apt to lie more or less. Lily, while she was 
absolutely truthful, knew how to be silent, 
and her interest in others’ goodness or sor- 
row was too quick to need to be whipped up 
by her politeness. As most of us are either 
good or unhappy and some of us are both, 
Lily’s interest had a wide career before it— 
so wide, indeed, that Mrs. Maine shuddered 
over her daughter's disregard of the conven- 
tionalities. She used to discuss Lily’s 
“eccentricity” with her second daughter— 
her husband was dead—always ending the 
recital of her grievances with the declara- 
tion that she could have borne auything 
better than “that dreadful women’s rights 
crowd.” 

Now I trust the reader perceives why 
Harold flung the sign of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association intothe mire; ‘the cause” 
had torn Lily from him. He was, on the 
whole, in spite of his impetuous nature, a 
very sweet-tempered fellow; but he had a 
touch of his father’s doggedness, and he 
cherished his few prejudices. The son of 
his mother could hardly help having an in- 
tense dislike to anything harsh or coarse in 
a@ woman; by an easy transition his dislike 
was transferred to a movement which 
seemed to him an effort to make all women 
harsh and coarse. I fear a visit which he 
made the previous year (I am writing of 
1879) to Washington, and the glimpse he 


“there had of the workings of the cause, re- 


inforced his prejudices. There was the 
usual delegation of ladies in the city, to pre- 
sent the claims of women to the ballot 
before Congress. Harold attended one of 
their meetings. Several ladies were speak 
ing when he entered, and because of this 
circumstance he could hear very: little. 
Svon one enterprising speaker mounted a 
chair, a bolder spirit climbed upon the table, 
and the climax was reached when a strangely 
attired being—Harold supposed she was a 
woman—put a chair upon the table, clam- 
bered into the chair and screamed her views 
above the uproar. Harold shrugged his 
shoulders and went away. 





with so much hair could be a defender of 
the rights of woman, and his first intima- 
tion of such a horrible anomaly was the 
sight of her name in the Times as secretary 
of the Chicago branch. There is no neces- 
sity of detailing the particulars of their 
quarrel—for quarrel it became at last. 

Harold felt that Lily would have given up 
a whim for his sake had she loted him 
deeply; Lily felt that she could never again 
respect herself if she were to give up her 
principles to secure her happiness; between 
the feelings of both they soon came to bit- 
ter words. 

‘Lily, if I had heard you were a Roman 
Catholic I couldn’t have been more shock- 
ed,” cried Harold, pacing the room. ‘It 
jsn’t so much the object as the people, such 
a horribly ill-bred crowd! All the cracked- 
brained women I know are shrieking for 
the suffrage.” 

‘They are queer, some of them,” admit 
ted Lily, half laughing and half sighing, 
‘but you know, Harold, that in all reforms 
odd people come at first. You should have 
heard father tell of the extraordinary creat- 
ures who used to flock to the early anti- 
slavery gatherings. We used to entertain 
the brethren—such looking people as they 
were sometimes! And they never could eat 
things like other people!” 

“I presume we shall have to entertain 
quite as interesting specimens,” retorted 
Harold with a sneer; but all the same his 
heart had saftened over the ‘‘we,” and he 
was sorely tempted to surrender on the 
spot. 

However, being always on guard against 
his impulses, he resisted temptation and took 
a very dignified leave. It was the day of 
his departure for Xerxes. Some tenement 
houses in that thriving town had lately 
become Mr. Durham's property, and Harold 
was going there to ‘superintend their trans- 
formation into the model tenements of his 
dreams. He told Lily that he would call on 
his way to the depot to say good-by. 
Neither Lily nor he had apy reason to sus- 

ect that Dr. Jerusha Dale would call also; 
nevertheless he found her overshoes repos- 
ing on the tiles of the vestibule. Even we 
who know and respect Dr. Dale feel that 
she has not a prepossessing appearance. She 
is a tall lady, very thin but prodigiously 
muscular; (there is a legend current among 
her friends that she once knocked a rude 
medical student dowa, and it is certain that 
she did collar a drunken man who was beat- 
ing his wife;) her dress never shows any 
concession to the fashion of the day, her 
voice is loud and her movements ungrace- 
ful; she wears her black hair short; and 
there is, to be frank, a kind of grimness 
about her whole aspect. Yet she is a wom- 
an of undoubted talent, who half starved 
herself to learn her profession, and now is 
continually spending her knowledge upon 
miserable men and women who cannot pay 
her fees; she is said to be marvelously gen- 
tle in a sick room, and her loud voice itself 
was acquired in dutifully shouting at her 
deaf mother, whom she keeps in great com- 
fort. Harold unfortunately knew nothing 
of her amiable traits. He shuddered when 
he saw her long form gradually emerge 
from a Queen Anne chair; ‘‘What an aw- 
ful woman!” he thought, as he bowed. 

She, kind soul, who really loved Lily, 
thought he had a good face; and suspecting 
him to be Lily’s lover almost immediately 
took her leave, although she had not been 
in the house ten minutes, and had come six 
miles through the mud and rain solely to 
make this onecall. Harold had not the 
grace to recognize her consideration. He 
was furious when he heard her kiss Lily in 
the hall; and Lily on her return found him 
standing, hat in hand, by the door. 

No, he said, with an air of distant polite 
ness, he would not take off his overcoat; 
he had only come to say good-by. He was 
glad he was leaving her in such good hands; 
he hoped she would have a pleasant time 
during his absence; doubtless he should 
hear of her through the newspapers; some 
speech— 

“Oh dear, no,” said Lily, trying to laugh, 
‘I am not gifted in that way. I never could 
write an essay when I was in school, and I 
should break down if I tried to read it, any- 
how. Itis in the drudgery of committees 
that I shine.” 

“I shall wish you much success in com- 
mittees then,” said Harold; ‘‘good-by.” 
He lifted her hand coldly to his lips, and 
he did not see that there were tears in her 
eyes. 

The next day he wrote her a long letter 
from Xerxes, He begged her to give up 
such principles and friends; he made the 
most moving plea in his power, and wrote 
six pages about his love for her. Lily cried 
over the letter all night, and answered by 
an appeal to his justice. He wrote her (by 
the next mail) that she did not seem to con- 
sider that it was a matter of principle with 
him, and that he certainly never could bring 
himself to tolerate Dr. Jerusha Dale as one 
of his wife’s friends, His answer was the 
letter which he held in his hand. 

He had finished reading it now and was 
listlessly looking about him. This was his 


first walk in that part of Xerxes. He did 
The slightly built 


not admire the town. 





English country towns. Harold never took 
a walk that he did not stumble over some 
broken board in the wooden sidewalks, or 
have a loose board fly up in his face as he 
trod upon it, or sink up to his ankles in the 
black slime of a crossing. The number of 
unprotected cows, geese, and pigs which 
he met alvyo amazed him; and he found 
stagnant pools of water in ravines close to 
beautifully kept lawns and handsome 
houses. 

‘‘Most extraordinary town!” said Harold, 
Montgomery street below the railroad 
(which runs through the busiest part of the 
town, at the base of the hills—another ag. 
tonishing circumstance to Harold) is not 
pretty street; and St. Patrick’s church, 
against whose fence he was leaning, is ag 
severely ugly as the sternest Puritan could 
desire, although the cross which surmounts 
its unadorned stone walls and wooden roof 
is the symbol of the most ancient Christian 
faith, On one side of the church is the 
parochial school, a row of brick buildings 
with battered wooden doors and worn 
wooden steps. Nearer the street there ig 
the priest’s house, a small, two story brick 
edifice, and in front of the house 1s a gar- 
den. The day on which Harold first saw 
it was in April, and it was ablaze with 
tulips. 

“Pretty fine display, ain’t it?” said a man, 
coming up to Harold. He wore a working. 
man’s dress with a carpenter’s rule sticking 
out of his coat pocket, and he rested two 
patched elbows on the fence rail as he spoke. 

“Yes, it is, my man,” said Harold; 
‘‘whose garden is it?” 

‘Mister Quinnailon’s, 
that’s him now!” 

Harold looked rather curiously at the 
priest, a stout old man ina threadbare black 
cassock, whose strongly marked, dark face 
showed his foreign birth; it would have 
been a plain face but for the bright eyes and 
benevolent smile. ‘How sly he looks!” 
thought Harold, whose English education 
had intensified the average good Protestant’s 
distrust of the Church of Rome. 

‘Good morning,” said Father Quinnailon, 
‘thow is your vife zis morning?” 

‘‘She’s ’bout the same,” said the man. 

The priest was picking tulips; he handed 
them over the fence to the man. 

‘Shall you give zem to her, please,” he 
said, ‘‘and tell her zat she has my prayers.” 

‘‘Much obliged, Mister Quinnailon,” said 
the man, taking the flowers. It seemed to 
Harold that he would have said more had 
he found any words to his mind, but he 
merely gave a short nod and walked down 
the street. 

The priest, turning to Harold, asked him 
if he cared to see the garden. ‘‘I have seen 
you standing here for a long time,” he saia. 

Harold biushed and said that he was in- 
terested in tulips. 

‘‘And you, zen, know something of ze 
tulip culture, perhaps?” said Father Quin- 
nailon, with sparkling eyes; ‘‘I do not of- 
ten have such a pleasure to meet one zat 
cares for zat. Vil you valk in, my dear 
sir?” 

Harvld, half amused at his own complai- 
sance, followed the priest about the garden 
and talked for ten minutes of tulips and 
Dutch culture. Then he spoke of the man 
who had just left them and asked the priest 
if he was a good workman. 

Father Quinnailon shook his head; ‘‘Zat 
Ido not know. You see, my dear sir, I 
have known him but a small time. It vas 
zis vay. I go to veesit one of my people in 
a poor house on Tyler street—” 

“One of my father’s houses, probably,” 
interrupted Durham, ‘I am come to repair 
them.” 

“Zat is good news,” said Father Quin- 
nailon, bowing. ‘‘Eh vell, it vas zere I see 
Mrs. Higgins. Mrs. Barnes had ze room 
across her, and ven I vas to leave I see 8 
leetle girl brushing vith a broom—so leetle 
a maiden vith so great a broom!—and I say, 
‘my child, vat make you vith ze broom?’ 
Vile I talk, [ hear her mothcr call, and I 
come in to find her sick, in great distress, 
her husband gone to look for vork, no one 
to help her but ze leetle maid. So I sveep 
ze room for her, and we get acquainted a 
leetle, and I have come two other times and 
send her a flower or a leetle soup or such 
ting; but zat is all I know. She did tell 
me—yes—zat her husband have money 
saved up ven he come here, but he breaked 
his leg; zat vas a great expense, and she 
also has been long sick. But I tink dem to 
be good, honest people t»o proud to beg.” 

“Then you can’t recommend the man?” 

*‘No, not as to vork, for zat I do not 
know. ButI hope you vill see Mr. Law- 
rence, Heisa builder and has employed 
him. Stay, it is but a step; if you vill but 
vait here I vill ask Mr. Lawrence myself.” 

‘‘No,” said Harold, ‘‘I will go; pray don’t 
take so much trouble. They are poor then, 
these Higginses?” 

‘Very poor, I fear, sir, but zey do not 
tell me; I am not of zeir profession; zey are 
Protestants as yourself, sir,” said the priest, 
with a little wistful glance up at Harold’s 
face. (‘‘He wants to convert me,” thought 
Harold.) ‘‘Zey speak but leetle to me of 
zeir affairs, and I vish not to intrude.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Harold. “I thank 


the priest here; 
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you for your courtesy—ah —Father; and I 

will wish you good afternoon.” 
The old priest insisted on picking a most 
gorgeous tulip for him, saying, ‘‘It is so 
ta pleasure to give to one who knows 


of flowers.” 
“Decidedly, he means to convert me,” 


thought Harold, walking up the hill. His 
single acquaintance in Xerxes had invited 
him to a ‘‘tea-party,” a festivity of ambigu- 
ous nature but he was told, enjoyable, and 
to it he was now hastening. Xerxes is on 
the Mississippi; and as Harold stood on the 
Gilberts’ vine-covered porch he could sce 
the river shining through the tender green 
leaves. He thought that he would write 
Lily of the pretty home which the Gilberts 
had, and how beautiful was the river; and 
then, with a sharp pang, he remembered 
that none of his friends or thoughts matter- 
edto Lily any more. In most incongruous 
spirits he was ushered by his host through 
two handsomely and airily furnished rooms, 
filled with ladies in black silk and point 
lace. Apparently the gentlemen were all 
inthe hall. Harold was introduced to Mrs. 
Gilbert, a pretty little woman with very 
bright brown eyes and very white hands, 
and so sweet a voice that Harold thought 
the western accent delicious. She intro- 
duced him to some fifty other women, young 
and old, who all asked him how he liked 
Xerxes. He said, with diffidence, that it 
seemed to him ‘‘rather muddy.” 

They, without exception, opened their 
eyes very wide and said, 

“Do you think it muddy now?” 

“Is it possible for aplace to be muddier?”’ 
cried Harold desperately, at last. 

Mrs. Gilbert made a little grimace. ‘‘You 
are evidently fresh from some effete mon- 
archy where they pave the very alleys. Mr. 
Durham, this isn’t mud, this is fair walk- 
ing; when we are muddy the cross streets 
are impassable; people don’t even dare to 
die because they know they can’t have a 
fuueral!” 

‘‘But the farmers?” said Harold, 
do they come to town?” 

“Oh, they don’t come.” 


‘‘How 


“But isn’t that very awkward, you 
know?” 
“Very,” said Mrs. Gilbert placidly; ‘will 


you sit here, Mr. Durham?” 

Harold perceived that a number of small 
tables had appeared in the rooms and that 
people were seating themselves around 
them. He found himself provided myste- 
riously with a napkin and a tiny bouquet, 
and seated near a very pretty girl who was 
equally amiable, but whom, lam sorry to 
say, he was never able afterward to de- 
scribe. Indeed, all through the ‘‘tea,”— 
which was an elaborate supper, by the way, 
—he talked mechanically. Once only he 
was roused to any interest in the conversa- 
tion. A lady near him was speaking :— 

“IT said to her right off, I couldn’t help 
it. ‘Mrs. Hunter,’ I said, ‘you ain’t going 
to send Mary to the Sisters?’ ‘Well, yes,’ 
she said she ‘guessed so; her father didn’t 
feel he could afford to send Mary east this 
year, and Mary had shown such a decided 
taste for painting they thought just for this 
year they would let her try the Sisters.’ ” 

‘A year!” repeated one of the listeners in 
a hollow voice, ‘“‘A year! Six months is 
enough for them! She’ll come back a Ro- 
manist, Mrs. Dow.” 

“Of course she will. I wouldn’t send a 
child of mine to a Romanist school if they 
had to grow up ignorant.” 

‘‘What I object to in the Papists,” said a 
gentleman opposite, ‘‘is their proselyting 
spirit. They are quite welcome to their 
superstitions for themselves, but when they 
come to this country for refuge and we re- 
ceive them the least they can dois to keep 
from forcing their religion on us. The 
Romanists are getting to be a political pow- 
er in this country, and unless we stop their 
influence now, while we have the power, 
we shall soon find that the church of Rome 
hasn’t lost its old persecuting spirit.” 

“Oh, well, said a stout lady near Harold, 
with a comfortable, tolerant smile dimpling 
her handsome face, ‘‘there are good people 
everywhere; I have seen a8 good Catholics 
as Protestants; the best cook I ever had 
was a Catholic. It’s the priests] can’t bear; 
the poor, deluded people I pity.” 

It was generally agreed tbat the priests 
were deceitful above all things, and one 
lady who had lately heard Edith O’Gorman 
darkly hinted that they were also desper- 
ately wicked. Mrs. Gilbert had been listen- 
ing to the conversation in silence; at this 
last remark she spoke. 

“You really didn’t expect me to hear 
that and say nothing did you?” she said 
laughing. ‘‘I don’t know what the priests 
are in other countries; I’ve never lived 
there; but here in America I know they are 
in the main, to say the least, hard-working, 
devoted, honest men of irreproachable lives. 
I should think any one in Xerxes could 
see that. Look at Father O’Rouke, who 
does good every day he lives, who has got 
those wild Irish boys of his church into a 
literary society, and is making decent men 
of them; and Father Quinnailon, who is a 
saint if ever—” 

The stout lady interrupted her to say that 
she always excepted Father Quinnailon; 
“‘And the Sisters of Mercy,” she added.— 
Good Company. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





TRUE COURTESY. 


Upon those features of character which 
may be summed up in the one word cour- 
tesy, it is scarcely necessary to dwell, The 
world is accustomed to regard it as almost 
the distinctive excellence of woman. Her 
natural delicacy, her greater power of sym- 
pathy, her instinctive refinement, make its 
cultivation easier to woman than to man. 
Yet what a grace it is!) How wonderful is 
its social influence! How largely does it 
operate in the promotion of kindly feelings 
and friendly intercourse! Who but must 
marvel when young girls fling aside acharm, 
which is subtler and more potent even than 
beauty, to assume the airs of a hoyden or 
the vulgar assurance of the ‘‘fast” school, 
to indulge in the manners of the camp and 
the slang of the street? Grace of manner 
is the index of a cultivated mind; true 
courtesy is the outward sign of a gentle 
and generous heart. To spare the feelings 
of our inferiors, to welcome those above us 
in rank or age or acquirements with respect- 
ful ease, to shun the illiberal epigram, the 
gossip of slander, and the flippant jest, this 
is the function of true courtesy. Hence its 
basis is sympathy—sympathy with the in- 
terests of our neighbors. Of that perfect 
woman drawn by Solomon it is recorded 
that ‘‘in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 
The law of kindness! here, in one tiny 
phrase, all the conditions of courtesy are 
summed up. For the law of kindness will 
teach us a tender regard for the weak and 
feeble, for old age and poverty, for the 
timid, sensitive, or awkward. Ii will teach 
us to prefer the comfort of others to our 
own, to do unto others (for this is the 
golden rule of courtesy) as we would that 
others should do unto us. Mrs. Hutchinson 
says of her husband:—‘“‘I cannot say wheth- 
er he were more truly magnanimous or less 
proud; he never disdained the meanest per- 
son nor flattered the greatest; he had a lov- 
ing and sweet courtesy to the poorest, and 
would often employ many spare hours with 
the commonest soldiers and poorest labor- 
ers; but still so ordering his familiarity 
tLat it never raised them to a contempt, but 
entertained still at the same time a rever- 
ence and-love of him.” For it is one of the 
signal advantages of courtesy that it has, so 
to speak, a reflex action; that it kindles the 
spark of courtesy in others. Kindness be- 
gets kindness; and good manners call forth 
good manners. The young lady who sows 
her conversation freely with slang expres- 
sions, with whom everything is ‘‘awfully 
jolly” or ‘‘awfully slow,” must not be sur- 
prised if young men address her with vul- 
gar freedom, or if her social inferiors treat 
he> with scarcely veiled impertinence. ‘‘A 
beautiful form,” remarks a shrewd critic, 
‘‘is better than a beautiful face, and a beauti- 
ful behavior is better than a beautiful form; 
it gives a higher pleasure than statues or 
pictures—it is the finest of the fine arts.” 
And it is a pleasure which all can equally 
appreciate. Opinions may differ greatly on 
the constituents of beauty; some prefer the 
dark eye and raven hair of the South, oth- 
ers the bright fresh countenance and sunny 
tresses of the North; but everybody feels 
and knows the charm of a fine behavior. 
A beautiful face and form may attract, de 
light, or surprise, but courtesy ‘appeals to 
the heart, soothes, consoles, encourages, 
gratifies. It is the cheapest of all graces; 
it costs us nothing. And yet it is the most 
profitable; for it wins the regard and re- 
spect of all who come within its influence. 
Happy the maiden of whom it can be said, 
in the words of Sir Thomas Overbury, that 
“she doeth all things with so sweet a grace, 
it seems ignorance will not suffer her to do 
ill, it being in her mind to do well.” And 
when charity reigns in the heart, nothing, 
as Bishop Horne says, that is uncharitable 
proceeds out of the mouth. Courtesy is 
the flower of charity, the blooming forth of 
all sweet and kindly sympathies and affec- 
tions. Says Oliver Wendell Holmes:— 
“The whole essence of true gentle breeding 
[one does not like to say gentility] lies in 
the wish and the art to be agreeable. Good 
breeding is surface Christianity. Every 
look, tone, movement, expression, subject 
of discourse, that may give pain to another, 
is habitually excluded from conversational 
intercourse.” 

“‘A high-bred English lady,” says Thack- 
eray, ‘‘is the most complete of all Heaven’s 
subjects in this world. In whom else do 
you see so much grace and so much virtue, 
so much faith and so much tenderness, with 
such a’ perfect refinement and chastity? 
And by high-bred ladies I don’t mean duch- 
esses and countesses. Be they ever so high 
in station, they can be but ladies, and no 
more. But almost every man who lives in 
the world has the happiness, let us hope, of 
counting a few such persuns amongst his 
circle of acquaintance—women in whose 
angelic natures there is something awfui, 
as well as beautiful, to contemplate; at 
whose feet the wildest and fiercest of us 
must fall down and humble ourselves in 
admiration of that adorable purity which 
never seems to do or to think wrong.” 
Such an one was that Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings whom Congreve, under the name of 
Aspasia, has described in the ‘‘tattler.” He 
particularly praises the grace and elegance 
of her manners. She was endowed with a 
fine understanding and a vivacious wit, 





which, however, she restrained by her un- 
affected good nature, because fearful of 
giving pain, and penetrating enough to 
know when pain was given, even when 
done without intention. An admirable 
stroke of courtesy is told of the Princess 
Marguerite of France. Alan Chartier, an 
illustrivus poet and orator, was one of the 
ugliest men of his time. Marguerite, pass- 
ing with some of her ladies through a hall 
where he lay asleep, stooped and lightly 
touched his lips; whereupon her attendants 
reproached her with bestowing that honor 
upon a man who, in their opinion, so little 
merited it. ‘I have not kissed Aim,” said 
she, ‘‘but the lips which have spoken so 
many beautiful things.” And who can 
doubt but that that kiss of sympathy was 
greater reward to the poet and the man 
than any wreath of laurel could ever be?— 
Woman's Work and Worth. 





LET THE CHILDREN EARN MONEY FOR 
THEMSELVES. 


It 1s right that children should have their 
own pocket money—a certain allowance 
over which they should have complete con- 
trol; but if they can earn what they spend 
by some employment brought forward for 
the purpose, so much the better. It is the 
misfortune of children brought up by rich 
parents that they have no sort of concep- 
tion of the value of money. Its want does 
not teach them foresight, sagacity, forbear- 
ance, self-denial. The child has a piere of 
money, and his only idea is to spend it 
promptly, but if he had earned that money 
he would not be in such a hurry to rid him- 
self of it.—New England Homestead. 





GLIMPSES OF BEETHOVEN. 


This distinguished musician received 
from his father, in early childhood, his first 
lessons on the piano and violin, and not be- 
ing compelled to attend to anything else, 
both wrote and spelled badly. When a 
boy he had an ungainly figure; as a youth 
his appearance was not more graceful; nor 
in his fiftieth year do we in this respect find 
any improvement in him. 

This uncouth-looking lad, with his lack 
of manners and slovenly habits, which, 
according to all accounts, grew upon him 
as he advanced in years, had a tender, sen- 
sitive heart, and a strong tendency to mel- 
ancholy. As he grew to manhood, the 
great and terrible calamity which overshad- 
owed all his life came gradually upon him. 
His hearing became more and more impair- 
ed, and this led to a development of marked 
melancholy and hypochondria. which add- 
ed to his personal deficiency in style and 
bearing. 

A lively old lady who knew him well 
says: ‘‘When he visited us, he generally 
put his head in at the door before entering, 
to see if there was any one present he did 
not like. He was short and insignificant- 
looking, with a red face covered with pock- 
marks. His hair was quite dark. His 
dress was very common, quite a contrast to 
the elegant attire customary in those days, 
especially in our circles. He spoke with a 
strong provincial accent; his manner of ex- 
pression was slightly vulgar; his general 
bearing showed no signs of culture; and his 
behavior was very unmannerly. He was 
very proud, and I have known him refuse 
to play, even when Countess Thun, the 
mother of Princess Lichnowsky, had fallen 
on her knees before him, as he lay on the 
sofa, to beg him to.” 

Oddly enough, wretchedly bad music af- 
forded him great amusement, which he dis- 
played in roars of laughter. He was not 
one of those fastidious composers whom no 
orchestra could please; sometimes, indeed, 
he was too lenient, and would not even re- 
peat passages which went badly at the re- 
hearsal. ‘‘It will go better next time,” he 
would say. But he was most particular 
about expression, the small nwances, the nu- 
merous alternations of light and shade, and 
the frequent passages in tempo rubato, all 
of which he was, however, quite ready to 
discuss with any one. When he saw that 
the performers entered into his ideas, play- 
ed together with increasing spirit, and, cap- 
tivated by the magic of his music, were car- 
ried away by enthusiasm, then would his 
face grow bright, and with pleasure beam- 
ing from every feature, and an agreeable 
smile, he rewarded the successful achieve- 
ment with a thundering “‘Bravi tutti.” This 
was the grandest of triumphs to a great 
genius, and, as he frankly confessed, cast 
into shade the stormy applause of a large 
and sympathetic audience. During per- 
formances at sight, the continuity of the 
work would be frequently interrupted by 
the need for corrections, but he was always 
patient, and if a sudden change of time, 
particularly in the scheret of his sympho- 
nies, threw all the players into confusion, 
he would burst into a roaring laugh, and 
declare that he never expected anything 
else, had been aiming at that all along, and 
would exhibit almost childish delight at 
having overthrown such well-mounted cav- 
aliers. 

The universal testimony of those who 
knew Beethoven assigns to him a character 
strangely mingled of childish aversion to, 
and ignorance of, worldly matters, and of 
profound original genius. He was utterly 
incompetent to conduct his own affairs, 





and suffered much from poverty caused by 
his own want of practical care.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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A FOUL’S ERRAND. 


This book has excited a wide-spread in- 
terest, because it deals with the great prob- 
lem which has engaged and is still arresting 
the attention of every thoughtful American. 
The chief character in the story is a Michi- 
gan colonel, who after the war resolved to 
settle in the South. As he was a man of 
strong points of character and very posi- 
tive opinions, he at once threw himself into 
the work of reconstruction. The events in 
the narrative largely turn on this, and the 
book gives sketches of the varied charac- 
ters, and an analysis of the opinions of the 
different parties of the South. This un- 
doubte ily is the best picture we have of the 
real South as it existed during the first 
phase of reconstruction. It is this which 
gives the book a peculiar value, though the 
descriptions and scenes, drawn with the 
power of genius, have a thrilling interes: in 
themselves. But here and now we are 
concerned with the book in connection with 
the great question of reconstruction. 

The author agreeing with Mr. Sumner, 
thinks that the true method would have 
been to treat the whole South as a con- 
quered province, ‘‘to be divided up into ter- 

’ pitories without regard to formal state lines, 
and so remain for a score of years under 
national control, but without power to 
mold or fashion the national legislation, 
until time should naturally and thoroughly 
have. healed the breaches of the past, till 
commerce had become re-established, and 
the crude ideas of the present had been 
clarified by the light of experience.” It is 
of no practical importance to argue for or 
against this plan now, because it was n»t ac- 
cepted and belongs to the things of the 
past. The actual policy adopted was to 
admit the States as such, and to give by 
constitutional amendments the negro equal 
rights with the whites. This is the road 
which we must now take to reach a récon- 
struction, and this book will do a great ser- 
vice in showing, as it does, the actual forces 
at work, pro and con. 

That there are great obstacles to be met 
and overcome, is true from the nature of 
the case. The emancipation involved a 
radical change in the system of labor, in 
the relation between employer and employ- 
ed; and in the political status of the former 
slave. These changes are deep and organic. 
They affect the very fabric of society. 
They involve not only a thorough revolu- 
tion in ideas, but in the very framework of 
the whole social, industrial, and political 
structure. The period when this change 
begins must from the nature of the case be 
one of great disturbance. It would have 
been so under any plan of reconstruction. 
As we see it the wonder is that there was 
not more disorder instead of less. A revo- 
lution such as immediate and universal 
emancipation involved, can be accomplish- 
ed only by the slow process of time. With- 
out then justifying or excusing the atroci- 
ties which have been committed--without 
softening our condemnation of the wrongs 
which are still done—we ought nevertheless 
to look at what has actually been accom- 
‘plished during the last ten years. Mr. 
Campbell, when in this country, went 
through the South, and has given us the 
results of his observations. His book has 
the spirit of candor, and he aims at the 
truth. He thinks on the whole the condi- 
tion of the biacks is improving, and he sees 
no reason why they should not become a 
permanent element in Southern society, 
with a fair degree of justice done them. 
Mr. Sala, as reported in our last week’s 
issue, says that he studied the school-books 
in New Orleans very thoroughly, and found 
that while they spoke in praise of the Con- 
federate deeds during the war, they taught 
in strong terms the value of the Union. 
The last year the South raised as large, if 
not the largest crop of cotton known. These 
are facts which we must recognize, as well 
as the facts on the other side, that the 
negro still has not a fair chance. He is the 
victim of his superiors. He is regarded as 
little better than an animal.- He is often 
cheated out of his wages and his votes. He 
has not equal justice in the courte. He has 
not the same opportunities to buy land and 








for education. But upon the whole, fair 
minded observers say that his condition is 
improving. There are indications in Vir- 
ginia that by the divisions among the whites 
he will soon become an important factor in 
practical politics. The same changes in 
other Southern States will sooner or later 
make his vote important. 

The fact is that the work of reconstruc- 
tion, if done at all, must largely be the 
work of those who live at the South. The 
people of that section, trained in ideas pe- 
culiar to themselves, do not readily assimi- 
late with new comers, as do the people in 
the West. For this reason the work must 
be slow. The better class at the South will 
soon see that they must deal more fairly 
with the negro, otherwise he will go to the 
free States. As in the next census report 
they will see the more rapid increase of the 
new States in population and wealth, they 
will feel the need of a greater increase of 
these elements of political power, and seek 
these by establishing new industries and 
stimulating immigration. But the South 
cannot have a large increase in population 
and wealth from the outside until it changes. 
A few of her leading men see this. But as 
yet they have not reached that condition of 
society which will invite wealth and people 
to come there. The case of Colonel Ser- 
vosse is an illustration. Soon after the 
war, when in various parts of the South, we 
were repeatedly told that the people in 
that section would gladly have settlers who 
would not interfere with their institutions. 
But the freeman of Europe and the North 
will not live in a country where he cannot 
enjoy his freedom of opinion. The New 
Englander is a propagandist by nature and 
tradition. He is not content simply to hold 
his opinions. He wants other men to be- 
lieve in them. So be writes them for the 
press, speaks them on the platform, argues 
for them in the store and by the roadside. 
As soon as he goes South he begins a new 
way of farming; he has a different home; 
he discusses political and religious ques- 
tions; and often is a radical. If you want 
him you must take him as he is. The West 
does this. Hence great States spring up. 
The valley of the Mississippi is fast becom- 
ing the centre of population and political 
power. Every ten years this is more and 
more evident. The Southern leaders can- 
not close their eyes to this fact, and they 
must change their course, or in every com- 
ing decade the South will lose its relative 
political position. 

In the anti-slavery struggle there were 
forces beneath political parties which were 
working in behalf of freedom. The same 
is true now, and if the South aspires to be 
a great, prosperous and powerful section of 
the United States, she must change. A 
new life and energy must come. The old 
South, with its slavery and aristocratic spir- 
it, belongs to the past. If it would go for- 
ward it must accept the conditions of pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding the wrongs which 
still prevail there, we look to the future 
with hope. But this future will not come 
by simply looking for it. Only as the men 
who control this section give up their old 
ideas, and accept the great political and 
industrial conditions which have made the 
North powerful in wealth and popuiation, 
will they realize their dream of a New 
South. 8. W. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
LAVINIA GOODELL. 


Our readers will learn with sincere regret 
the decease of Miss Lavinia Goodell, attor- 
ney at law, of Madison, Wisconsin, well 
known tothem by her many interesting 
and valuable communications to the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, as well as by her brave 
and successful career as a lawyer. 

Miss Goodell was the daughter of Wil- 
iam Goodell, the well known editor and 
abolitionist. For many years past, her fa- 
ther has been a resident of Janesville, and 
there, until recently, Miss Goodell has re- 
sided and pursued her profession. She has 
always enjoyed the friendship and esteem 
of her fellow citizens, who have felt honor- 
ed by her presence and proud of her legal 
attainments. When Chief Justice Ryan 
some years ago, refused her application to 
follow her clients’ cases into the Supreme 
Court of the State, on the ground that a 
woman could not be permitted to practice 
law in the Supreme Court, Miss Goodell ap- 
pealed to the Legislature from his decision, 
and secured the enactment of a law making 
women eligible to all legal and judicial po- 
sitions. In this movement she was aided 
by the bar of her own county and by many 
eminent lawyers of other localities. Indeed 
she has always enjoyed the friendship and 
respect of the profession. 

We know of no woman who has done 
so much to make Woman respected as a 
legal practitioner. There was nothing 
coarse or sensational in her manners or 
methods. A student of great research, she 
was eminently quiet, simple and practical. 
From her father she inherited a clear, logi- 
cal intellect, and from her mother a genial 
and sympathetic temperament. With ad- 
mirable common sense she avoided all 
*spread-eagle” display, and relied for suc- 
cess upon a thorough comprehension of her 
facts and a careful study of judicial pre- 
cedents. She was generally successful in 





the suits she conducted, and deservedly en- 
joyed the confidence of her clients. 

iss Goodell was a warm friend of Tem- 
perance and an uncompromising advocate 
of Woman Suffrage. We have not had 
full particulars of her illness, but, as we 
have received a letter from her within a 
month, it cannot have been prolonged. 
She was a devoted daughter, a faithful 
friend, and a consistent reformer. Her loss 
will be keenly felt, and her memory will be 
tenderly cherished by all who knew her. 
She is one of whom it may truly be said 
that her life has made the world better. 

H. B. B. 
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The centennial of Channing’s birth, on 
Wednesday of this week, has been observed 
in various places in this country, Canada, 
and Europe. The special observance was 
at Newport, R. I1., the place of his birth, 
where the corner stone of a Memorial 
Church was laid. The coming of this an- 
niversary has recalled attention to the 
character and extent of his life and work. 
Dr. Channing is known and esteemed by 
the Unitarians as a leader of anew religious 
movement which began at the time he en- 
tered upon his ministry. Then New Eng- 
land was stirred with an earnest, not to say 
bitter, theological controversy. The extent 
to which those of other denominations now 
engage in these memorial services is an evi- 
dence that the old feeling has passed away 
and also is proof that Dr. Channiug’s work 
extended beyond the boundaries of any 
sect. 

The New England church has produced 
two men of commanding intellectual pow- 
ers: Jonathan Edwards and William Ellery 
Channing. They both not only left the 
impress of their minds on their own times, 
but their power and influence are felt in 
after generations. Edwards was more of 
the theologian, still he was many-sided. 
He had a power of intellect which enabled 
him to reason with great logical force. He 
had a genuine love of metaphysics, He ob- 
served facts with the keen precision of a 
scientist. He was susceptible to the deep- 
est emotions, and had the imagination of a 
poet. His diary reveals to us his inmost 
feelings and contains passages as vivid and 
impassioned as those of a Teresa and with 
a quietism akin to that of Jacob Behmen. 
The massiveness of his intellect has often 
led the common mind to ignore the warmth 
of his affection and the splendor of his 
imagination. It was this many sidedness 
which made him the leader of a new era in 
the history of New England religion. He 
broke loose from the old theocratic idea and 
aimed to restate and enforce the Calvinistic 
theology so as to harmonize it with reason. 
For a time he checked the growing latitud- 
inarianism which had become common 
among the New England clergy. His 
greatest influence was as a theologian and 
metaphysician. 

Channing’s best and most enduring work 
was in the depth and breadth of his hu- 
manity. We would not under-estimate his 
influence on the theology of his times, but 
while recognizing this we would emphasize 
more fully the work he has done outside 
of dogma. He always placed spiritual life 
above doctrine. He maintained the right 
and duty of free inquiry. He believed in 
progress. The one great central religious 
truth which he urged was the dignity of 
human nature. The worth of man as man. 
In this he expressed on its religious side 
the fundamental idea of democracy. He 
voiced the one deep truth which is the 
source of the great aspirations and strug- 
gles of the age. His soul was so kindled 
with the love of man as to be on fire with 
humanity. His writings contain the germs 
and inspirations of those wide-spread re- 
forms and great moral movements which 
are the glory and life of Christianity as, in 
its best forms, it is working to build up the 
kingdom of God on earth. He was in fact 
a prophet; one of that class, who on the 
mount of vision, with face turned Godward, 
catches the rays of new truth as they gleam 
from the eternal light and love. 

As Channing represents some of the 
deepest moral aspirations of his time, as his 
philosophy was instinct with the democrat- 
ic idea, as he with eagle glance soared and 
looked into the future, he still touches 
and irfluences men who believe in progress, 
and have faith that there is to be a better 
life for man here and now, as well as in the 
worle to come. His last public address, at 
Lenox, in August, 1842, on the emancipa- 
tion in tue West Indies, expresses his ripest 
faith and hope. Its close is an epitome of 
his highest aspirations, and as such we 
quote it here: 

‘I began this subject in hope, and in 
hopeLend. I have turned aside to speak 
of the great stain on our country which 
makes us the by-word and scorn of the 
nations; but I do not despair. Mighty 
powers are at work in the world. Who 
can stay them? God’s word has gone 
forth, and ‘it cannot return to him void.’ 
A new comprehension of the Christian 
spirit,—a new reverence for humanity, a 
new feeling of brotherhood, and of all 
men’s relation to the common Father,— 
this is among the signs of our times, We 
see it; do we not feel it? Before this all 





oppressions are to fall. Society, silently 
pervaded by this, is to change its aspect of 
universal warfare for peace. The power of 
selfishnees, all-grasping and seemingly in- 
vincible, is to yield to this diviner energy. 
The song of angels, ‘On Earth Peace,’ will 
not always sound as fiction. O come, thou 
kingdom of Heaven, for which we daily 
pray! Come, Friend and Saviour of the 
race, who didst shed thy blood on the cross 
to reconcile man to man, and earth to 
Heaven! Come, ye predicted ages of right- 
eousness and love, for which the faithful 
have so long yearned! Come, Father Al- 
mighty, and crown with thy omnipotence 
the humble strivings of thy children to 
subvert oppression and wrong, to spread 
light and freedom, peace, and joy, the truth 
and spirit of thy Son, through the whole 
earth.” 8. W. B. 


GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL VICTORY. 


The result of the English elections thus 
far has awakened a wide-spread surprise. 
Though the exact truth cannot be deter- 
mined until the rest of the voting is done, 
there is now but litt!e doubt that Lord Bea- 
consfield and bis party have been defeated. 
Mr. Gladstone entered upon the canvas 
with the expression of strong expectation 
of a victory for the liberals, but it was 
generally thought that he was misled by his 
sanguine hopes. The unexpected liberal 
gains in England have proved the ex-pre- 
mier a true prophet. Every thing connect- 
ed with the election thus far has been very 
gratifying to Mr. Gladstone, and shows 
that he has a deep hold on the people. Be 
fore he started on his grand election tour 
to Midlothian, he spoke in the tory strong- 
hold of London, and the rush to hear him 
was so great that thousands of persons 
were turned away from the hall. When 
he took the cars for the North, crowds 
gathered around the railway station and 
cheered him. His passage through England 
was an ovation. Wherever the train stop- 
ped, the multitudes gathered and shouted 
for aspeech. His reception at Edinburgh 
was imposing. He spoke with great force 
and power, and the tory, as well as the 
liberal press printed his speeches entire. 
He has the qualities of a great popular 
leader, and now that his party has the 
promise of success the eyes of Europe turn 
to bim as the one who will give shape to 
the policy of the liberal administration. 
It is generally supposed that he will not be 
called upon to form the new cabinet, but 
that the task will be given to some other 
prominent liberal. But whether in or out 
of the cabinet Mr. Gladstone will be the 
most powerful guiding spirit. 

lt is too early to speak with certainty of 
the future liberal cabinet, because we do 
not yet know the opinions of the members 
of the new parliament, or the real strength 
of the two great parties.’ How they will 
regard Woman Suffrage is by no means 
clear. Some of the tories have heretofore 
voted in favor and many liberals against it. 
As, however, the liberals represent the pro- 
gressive tendencies of Great Britain, we 
hope for a step in the direction ef woman 
enfranchisement. The English are slow to 
move. But a step forward, once taken, is 
not often retraced. On general grounds we 
rejoice at the success of the liberals, be- 
cause they represent the best tendencies of 
the country, are opposed to imperialism and 
the aggressive spirit of conquest. The 
peace of Europe is more likely to be secured 
by the leadership of Gladstone than by that 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 8. W. B. 
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THE FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETY. 


This society, which now has been at 
work for twelve years as one of the agen- 
cies of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
helping on the colored people in their efforts 
for a better place in the world. 

The problem how to quicken into life 
four million of men and women who have 
lived as slaves, and with the inheritance of 
slavery, is a very complex and hard one. 
Every school. or college is a helper. For 
this reason the sectarian organizations have 
a claim on the sympathy and aid of those 
who are not interested in the spread of the 
special tenets which a denomination be- 
lieves in. The Home Missionary Society of 
the Baptist have done a valuable service to 
the country by the establishment of schools 
for colored people. The Methodist are 
also working in this direction, This body 
of Christians is a great working force, and 
with the zeal and efficiency for reaching 
the masses which has always marked them, 
they have organized the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society as an instrument to do this work. 
As a result this organization has established 
normal schools for the education of teach- 
ers, a medical college, and institutions for 
preparing young men for the ministry. 

The twelfth annual report now before us 
gives an interesting record of what has 
been done. When Mr. Campbell, member 
of the English Parliament, visited the 
South, he remarked that while the negroes 
had many ministers of their own race, he 
rarely saw or heard of a colored physician. 
This society is trying to train a class of ed- 
ucated colored physicians. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the fut- 
ure elevation of the negro is the absence of 
what may be called the family feeling. As 
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yet the relation of husband and wife j, 
somewhat loose and the homes need to by 
improved. The negro by nature is affec, 
tionate and the present difficulties are the 
results of slavery. Marriage in plantation 
days had little sanctity because the wife or 
husband might be sold, and then each was 
forced by the system to marry again or do 
worse. Besides, the women were victims to 
their masters’ passions. For this reason the 
officers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society make 
a special plea to the aid of the women of 
their church. ‘In no mission effort is wom 
an’s influence and tact and Christian zeq) 
more needed than among the freed people, 
Woman's opportunity now is to enter these 
homes and establish in them the pringj. 
ples of virtue, truth, and right living. This 
can be done by women only, and we be. 
lieve that God in his providence has laid 
this duty upon the women of the church of 
the North to engage most earnestly in the 
important work of educating the freedmen 
preparatory to the redemption of Africa,” 
We commend these words especially to 
every Methodist sister among the readers of 
the JouRNAL. Here is a noble cause which 
seeks your heart and aid. 

This report does not favor the exodus, 
except in cases where the negro can better 
his condition. If justice and protection 
can be procured the freedmen are advised 
to remain because the climate is genial and 
they are fitted to do the labor of the South, 
‘The settlement of the question of the ex- 
odus is in the hands of the South. If jus. 
tice and good treatment be given to these 
laborers for time to come, they will remain 
and add vastly to the resources and happi- 
ness of the South; but if this ‘shot gun’ 
policy of terror continues, and fraud and 
justice prevail, then this exodus will be- 
come a mighty movement which no human 
power can arrest.” 

The society raised during the last year 
seventy-five theusand dollars. We hope it 
will be largely increased. If ten times this 
sum was put into the treasury it could be 
used so as to aid in establishing schools and 
colleges. Truly says this report, ‘‘the work 
of elevating a race, brought out of heathen. 
ism, degraded by superstition and vice, and 
reared under the influences of slavery, is a 
gigantic one.” We are among those who 
believe that the Christianity and the en- 
lightening influences of the age will to 4 
large degree succeed in this. But it can be 
done, not simply by writing and reading 
editorials but by solid work—such as is 
done by the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 


5. W. B, 
o> 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The parishioners of Mr. Clarke had a 
reception at the Church of the Disciples 
last Monday evening, in commemoration of 
his seventieth birthday. Among those pres- 
ent were several of his class-mates—Prof. 
Pierce, Dr. Holmes, Rev. Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, Rev. Samuel May, and Rev. Dr. 
Smith, the author of the well known Na- 
tional hymn, ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee.” 
Poems were read by Rev. H. W. Foote, Dr. 
Holmes, Dr. Smith, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and Mrs. L. C. Whiton. Though the church 
was crowded, if the reception had included 
all of Mr. Clarke’s friends the number 
present would have been doubled. 

But Mr. Clarke does not belong simply to 
his own church. His power and influence 
are felt in various ways. From the first he 
has been a pronounced Woman Suffragist, 
and his church has always acknowledged 
the equality of women. But Mr. Clarke 
does not wholly belong to any sect or spe- 
cial reform. His name is associated with 
the best political, moral and religious tend- 
encies of our times. He is a reformer with 
breadth of mind; a rationalist with a deep 
religious faith; a man of positive convic- 
tions with a catholic spirit; a believer in 
progress who sees the good in the past. 
He has the courage of his convictions, and 
asks simply what is true and right, and 
stands by what he believes and sees, wheth- 
er alone or with the crowd. Few men in 
our day keep nearer to the highest sense of 
what is just and true. Whether one agrees 
or not with his opinions, no one who knows 
him ever doubted his thorough moral and 
intellectual honesty. Such a man must be 
a power for good. The world is the better 
for the life of James Freeman Clarke. 

8. W. B. 








METHODIST WOMEN MINISTERS, 


The New England Methodist Conference 
at its session in Boston on Saturday of last 
week, considered the question of ordaining 
as settled pastor the Rev. Anna Oliver, In 
order to give a clear idea of the matter let 
us say a word of Miss Oliver. After gradu- 
ating from Boston University she felt a call 
to enter the ministry. Having finished her 
studies preparatory for the work she took 
a church in Brooklyn N. Y., which had run 
down, orgenized it anew, made improve- 
ments in the church edifice, and gradually 
gathered a congregation. Although she is 
a thorough Methodist by conviction, and 
her church also Methodist at present, she is 
not in full ecclesiastical connection, because 
women are not recognized as permanent 
pastors. Last week Miss Oliver was ex- 
amined as a candidate for a permanent set- 
tlement, and the committee was satisfied of 
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her fitness. The Jamaica Plain Conference 
recommended her, and the question of or- 
daining her as a deacon was brought before 
the New England Conference. We would 
add in this connection that women are rec- 
ognized as evangelists by the Methodist 
church, and allowed to preach as such. 
But Miss Oliver desires to be a settled pas- 
tor and to hold the same relation to the gen- 
eral body as other permanent ministers. 
When the subject was brought before the 
Conference on Saturday, Bishop Andrews 
ruled that according to the canons of the 
church a woman was not eligible. An 
appeal was then made to the General Con. 
ference in order to bring the question be- 
fore the highest ecclesiastical tribunal. The 
Rev. Dr. Thayer, who moved this appeal, 
said he did so at the suggestion of Bishop 
Andrews, who in his decision was guided 
by his interpretation of the rules of the 
church, as they now exist, and* not from 
opposition to the admission of women as 
deacons. 

Judging from the reports of the proceed- 
ings it would seem that a large number in 
the Conference favor the admission as soon 
as the rules of the church can be changed. 
While the question was under consideration 
Miss Oliver was called to the altar, and as 
reported addressed the Conference at length 
and with great vivacity, stating that she 
felt that she was not called to be an evan- 
gelist, but a pastor, and this was the rea- 
son why she wanted to be ordained. Her 
wit frequently set the Conference in a roar. 
She said that ten churches wanted her to 
be their pastor, but she must say that all 
but one were broken down. She was much 
applauded, and at the close of her speech 
the Rev. George Whitaker, in behalf of 
himself, L. B. Bates and J. H. Twombley, 
offered a resolution instructing the dele- 
gates to use all their influence to remove all 
distinctions of sex in the offices and ordina- 
tion of our ministry. The resolve passed 
by a large vote amid applause, 

It will be several years before this ques- 
tion will be definitely settled, because it 
awaits the decision of the General Confer- 
ence. Meanwhile Miss Oliver will continue 
her ministry at Brooklyn. When she began 
the church numbered eight members, it 
now has one hundred and fifty. The Sun- 
day school contains between two and three 
hundred scholars. During the next sum- 
mer she proposes, instead of taking a vaca- 
tion, to have meetings in Brooklyn uader a 
large tent. Thus we see the question is 
settling itself as to Woman’s fitness for the 
ministry. Of course all women are neither 
fit nor desire to enter upon this work. The 
same is true of men. All that we ask is an 
equal chance for both. When thisis given 
the question will adjust itself. All men do 
not now rush into the ministry. It will be 
so with women when they are placed on an 
equality. Only those who are fitted will 
succeed, 8. W. B. 





THE COMING MAN. 


Prof. C. W. Emerson lectured on the 
above subject before the Moral Education 
Association, on Saturday p.m., April 3d, at 
24 Worcester street, Boston. To those 
members of the association who have work- 
ed long, and often almost hopelessly, for 
the cause of moral education, the words of 
Prof. Emerson were as grateful drops te a 


thirsty soul. 
The lecturer said in commencing, that he 


did not intend to offer practica) hints, but 
that his lecture was more of a prophecy of 
what in the future, man would surely be 
come, judging from his past history and 
progress. The coming man is not coming 
from another planet than this, but is to be 
developed from the present earthly man, 
and shaped by all the influences of the life 
which is around him, and by his contact 
with other men. We of to-day are the 
result of the character of our forefathers 
blended with that of the foreign element. 
The tendencies at work in America are 
making the man of to-day. 

1st. What is the coming man to be physi- 
cally? We cannot hope that he will be ab- 
solutely perfect in this respect, but he will 
be so far ahead of the present man that 
could we'see him in a vision he would 
seem to us perfect; as indeed we ourselves 
would seem perfect to the people of ancient 
history: There must be great physical im- 
provement in the future man, because all 
the hindrances to health are being taken 
away. We are getting interested in the 
well-being of our bodies, superstitions are 
vanishing, we have learned that pestilence 
and plague are the result of bad sewerage 
and filth,and that the remedy lies within our 
reach. Statistics bear out this theory that 
man is advancing towards physical perfec- 
tion. There is greater longevity now than 
in the past, and men of seventy are now 
stronger then once men of sixty were. 
Physically, therefore, the coming man will 
be more robust. And by this is not meant 
more muscular, but possessing more vitali- 
ty of the whole system. As man becomes 
more healthy, he will become less suscepti- 
ble to bad habits and temptations. A per- 
fectly well man is neveracriminal. It is 
when the nerves are deranged by drink, 
evil habits, or tobacco (for no man is per- 
fectly well who has used tobacco a single 
month) that temptation cannot be resisted 
and crime follows. 





2d. What is the coming man to be social- 
ly? Upon the purity of the domestic life, 
all social life depends. That man’s domes- 
tic life is purer than in the olden time no 
one can doubt who thinks and observes. 
Once, in poetry and in song, woman and 
wine were inseparably connected. That is 
all gone by. Woman is now associated in 
man’s mind with the church, with chari- 
ty, with literature; and though she is yet 
looked upon as too merely a minister to man’s 
comfort, that too will pass away in time. 
Again, it is beginning to be believed that 
man should be brought up to the same 
standard of morals as woman. The old 
idea that woman is the keeper of ber own 
virtue and man’s also, is dying out. The 
time is coming when man shall feel that he 
is responsible for himself, and that he is in 
duty bound to make every part of himself 
the servant of his will. 

8d. What is the coming man to be intel- 
lectually? In Greece there was but one 
Plato, and he stood alone in the cold regions 
of isolation. In the civilized nations of 
to-day there are many Platos, both male 
and female, who stimulate one another and 
grow in wisdom. This is a progress which 
is not going to cease. Man has begun to 
reason, and the intellect is not so much 
carried away by the imagination as in those 
old times. We reach down for facts. Our 
philosophy is more sound. Science and 
mechanics are bringing out man's intellect- 
ual powers. Everything in machinery re- 
quires intellect. Man must have intellect 
to be or do anything. And in order to be 
usefu! the practical must also be blended in 
his nature with the intellectual. That 
thought lives which becomes organized, 
and when it is organized man is helped. 
The coming man will describe an intellect- 
ual circle outside cf ours, and his versatili- 
ty of talent will be expended in benefitting 
the race. 

4th. What is the coming man to be mor- 
ally? The physical and the intellectual nat- 
ure well developed, and the social nature 
well understood, lead toward the higher 
moral life. So even in the lower life, all is 
pointing upward, Intellect sees that right 
and success are united somewhere, there- 
fore necessity, self-interest, will force the 
thoughtful man to walk the straight path. 
Again, charitable institutions are doing 
much towards it. Charity abounds. The 
churches and even the towns and the State 
make appropriations for the poor. Once 
this would have been a great departure for 
both church and State. Man is beginning to 
see that unly by helping others can he him- 
self be helped. Charity develops benevo- 
lence and conscience, and perhaps self- 
respect, and these three are in the line of 
morals. 

5th. What is the coming man to be relig 
iously? He will not be a Roman Catholic, 
nor a Close Communion Baptist, nor yet a 
Methodist, a Congregationalist, a Universa- 
list, nor an Unitarian. His will bea religion 
which combines the good that all the relig- 
ions of the world have contributed. Religion 
is love to God, and love to man, to be true 
to the highest, and true to all, and that is 
what the coming man will say. Materialism, 
atheism, and infidelity will be no more. 
Man will believe in truth and goodness be- 
cause he himself will bo good and true, 
He will not be an absolutely perfect being. 
but will be far above where we stand, and 
the good seed that this and other associa- 
tions are sowing is hastening his coming. 

The second lecture of Prof. Emerson’s 
course will be given at the house of Mrs. M. 
E. Diliaway, 20 Upton street, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 10th, at 3 o’clock. His 
subject will be ‘“‘The Coming Woman.” 
All interested are cordially invited to attend- 

H. R. 8 
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' SWEDISH LAWS ON VOTING AND 
MARRIAGE. 





A correspondent from Stockholm writes 
on March 2d to the Hnglishwoman’s Journai 
a letter containing many facts about the right 
of women in Sweden to vote, and the steps 
taken to secure to married women the con- 
trol over their property. I can, says the 
correspondent, at present only tell you 
about the parliamentary vote. We have 
two chambers; the first consisting of mem- 
bers elected by the municipal corporations 
in the towns,‘and by 4 representative as- 
sembly in the country. These corporations 
and assemblies are nominated by the rate- 
payers, and unmarried ladies past the age 
of twenty-five, and widows, may vote for 
this nomination, and indirectly, for the first 
chamber. But as to the members of the 
second chamber, the members ‘chosen by 
the people,’ emphatically so called—there 
women have no vote. 

‘Generally speaking, the Swedish wo- 
men do not know of or care to exercise 
their rights. Some few ladies are actually 
sitting on school boards, but their energies 
are hardly supposed to influence anything 
but the needlework department. Though 
everywhere great interest is taken in parish 
and charity work, I do not know of any 
lady officially appointed as overseer, church- 
warden, or in any such capacity. 

‘During these last weeks we have had a 
large exhibition of home work, including 
anything to be done by manual labor with- 
out the help of machines; among the fifty 
or sixty jurymen for the various groups, 





five ladies were admitted, and this was, 
though a novelty, generally admitted to be 
‘the right thing.’ Our Married Womea’s 
Property Committee is still active, forming 
the nucleus of a little circle of friends to 
the cause, warmly interested, and slowly 
extending, but as yet regarded with animos- 
ity, distrust, or, worse still, indifference. 
Public opinion in Sweden is so decidedly 
against marriage contracts or settlements 
under any form, that the law of 1874, giv- 
ing by an anti-nuptial contract to a married 
woman the right of retaining the use of 
her property, with some very rare excep- 
tions, never is thought of. 

‘‘Where there is no contract, the husband 
has the sole management of his own and 
his wife’s property. But as the wording of 
this law is very vague, some of our most 
eminent lawyers have been at issue about 
its meaning, and how much or how little is 
to be gained for the cause of married 
women, The last paragraph, giving her 
the right to dispose of her earnings, is yet 
more unsatisfactorily worded. While prac- 
tically women have now almost nothing, 
men have got their prejudices strengthen- 
ed against any reform in the marriage laws, 
the ‘family sanctuary,’ whose foundation- 
stone, as they erroneously pretend, this 
purely economical question ought to be, 
and to these laws have been added some 
more uncertain and obscure rules and pre- 
scriptions, 

‘Still the stronghold is ‘undermined, the 
question is brought under discussion, news- 
papers and reviews are stepping into the 
ranks, taking up the battle, pro or con. 
The difficulties are surely great, but not 
insuperable. Only we have need of patience, 
hope, and unwavering faith in a good and 
righteous cause. 

‘You will kindly excuse my having writ- 
ten at some length. I would thamk you to 
give me any news about the interests and 
progress of woman’s cause in England. 

“Tam, dear Madam, &c.”’ 
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CONCERT BY M&S. FROHOCK, 


A very delightful musical entertainment 
was given at Wesleyan Hall Tuesday, the 
30th ult., by Mrs. Frohock, the brilliant 
and talented pianist, assisted by those emi- 
nent artists, Bernhard Listemann and Wulf 
Fries. Beethoven’s Sonata in G was ren- 
dered in a very striking and effective man- 
ner. Perhaps the most brilliant piece of 
the afternoon was Schumann’s wonderful 
Carnival, with its kaleidescopic effects, 
Préambule, Pierrot, Harlequin, Valse Noble, 
Busebius, etc. 

The Andante Spianato and Htude from 
Chopin were very charmingly rendered. 
The Bach Rondo was given in all its loveli- 
ness, and Liszt’s Ricordanza (Memory) very 
freshly and beautifully given. 

This most interesting entertainment was 
appropriately closed and crowned with the 
Trio in F by Saint-Saens, for violin, piano 
and violoncello, played by Mrs. Frohock , 
and Messrs. Listemann and Fries. 
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WOMAN'S MEETING, 

The Woman’s Meeting at 4 Park street 
was well attended last Sunday, the speaker 
being Rev. Mrs. Ada C, Bowles, recently 
from San Francisco. She read a sermon 
from the words, ‘‘It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted,” and traced the history 
of David, showing how his trials and suffer- 
ing led him to trust in God; and illustrated 
the subject by incidents from life. During 
the discussion that followed, the statement 
was made in which all seemed to agree, 
that God never takes away our friends or 
sends afflictions arbitrarily, but that all 
things are the result of law; that if people 
are intemperate and live in unhealthy local- 
ities, they must suffer the consequences, 
and that God never interferes to save men 
from the consequences of disobedience, 

A. 8. T. 

Somerville. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The University of Brussels has for the 
first time admitted a lady as a student of 
science, 

The Solidarité says that women are now 
admitted to practise as herbalists of the 
first class. 


Two ladies, a Russian and a Roumanian, 
are now following the medical lectures at 
the Faculty of Montpellier. 


Bad drainage has caused within the last 
ten days the deaths at St. Johnsbury of 
Frederick Lothrop and his two children. 


Mrs. Diaz’ fourth ‘‘Household Talk’’ for 
the benefit of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union will be given at 4 Park 
street, Saturday evening, April 10th. 


Mr. Moody, in his winter’s work in St. 
Louis, has not neglected the colored people, 
of whom there are thirty thousand in that 
city. He has preached to them nearly every 
Sunday morning. 

Dr. Holmes and Mr. Longfellow have just 
become members of the new Rabelais Club, 
in London. The only other members resi- 
dent in America are George H. Boker and 
William D. Howells. 


Mr. John Fiske will soon deliver three 
lectures on ‘‘American Political Ideas,” be- 
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‘The Largest Manufacturers 


IN 


THE UNITED 


STATES. 


and the only manufacturers in the world that sell their goods 
direct to the consumer, thereby saving all intermediate profits, 
A large and choice line of Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvets, Brus- - 
sells. Tapestries. 3plys, extra super ingrain, oil cloths in all 
widths, mattings, rugs, mats etc. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
OPPOSITE R. Hi. WHITE & CO. 








ARTISTIC PAPERHANGINGS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ' 
WINDOW SHADES, Eltc. 
We have just received all of the latest designs in hangings and 
textile fabrics. Your early inspection is invited. 


Holland shades all complete, from 
seventy-five cents, upward. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Corse, Woodbury & Smith, 


181 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 





SPRING OPENING 


THE OLD SOUTH CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Our Stock of Men's, Youths’ Boys, and Children’s Clothing for the Spring and Summer of 1880 is now 
on exhibition, and we take pleasure in saying to all who contemplate making purchases that for style, 
quality, and completeness of detail, our stock presents attractions never equalled in New England. 





Old South Clothing House, 


315 and 317 WASHINGTON STREET, opposite Old South Church. 
GEORG R. BRINE, Manager. 

















fore the Royal institution (L,,,don). M. 
Ernest Renan will also lecture before the 
same society on ‘Marcus Aurelius.” 


The school population of Virginia num- 
bers 480,000, about three-tenths being col- 
ored, The enrolment in the public schools 
for the past year was 100,000, one-third of 
this number being colored. Male teachers 
get an average monthly salary of $30; 
female teachers receive $24.75. 


I prefer my life to that of the mass of 
married people that I see; it is a dreary 
material life that they seem to me to live, 
no inspiration of the deepest love in it. And 
yet I believe that true marriagé holds the 
highest and purest possibilities of human 
happiness. —Phoebe Cary. 


The wife of Adjt-Gen. Ross, of Indiana, 
has received from the young women in the 
Treasury Department at Washington a 
small cross made of $20,000 in redeemed 
greenbacks that were ground and molded 
into their present form and stamped with a 
quaint inscription. 


. Women would perhaps find it profitable, 
says the New York Tribune, if they would 
never trust their first impressions or intui- 
tions. An Ohio woman dreamed that she 
saw her husband in the act of kissing the 
pretty wife of the next door neighbor, and 
she awoke and struck him across the face 
and broke his nose. Acting impulsively 
gets a great many people into trouble, 


One of the fruits of the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
is seen in the announcement that Judge 
G. L. Christian of the Hustings Court at 
Richmond, Va., has ordered the summon- 
ing of two colored men on a venire for the 
next term of his court. This will be the 
first time colored people have ever had a 
representation on the juries of any of the 
courts in Richmond, outside of the federal 
courts. 


In the iecture on the Lost Colonies Miss 
Fletcher gave the pith of the curious ac- 
counts of old Chinese discoveries in some 
unknown world, now taken to be America, 
and traced the curious coincidence between 
what they saw and the manners and cus- 
toms of the old Aztecs. She spoke of the 
voyages of the Pheenicians beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. From the Sagas of the 
Northmen she traced the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the landing on the New England coast, 
the deeds of a brave but cruel woman, and 
the failure of the colony. ‘ The lecture 
showed much research, was freshly pre- 
sented, with the added grace of an excellent 





delivery, choice style, and a terse and forci- 
y Laren sali Journal, Hlieabeth, 


An amendment to a school bill authoriz- 
ing the election of women to the Cincinnati 
School Board was recently proposed in the 
Ohio Legislature ‘‘as a joke.” The Senate 
in merry mood adopted it. The House not 
beiug so funny at the time, objected, and the 
result was that the Senate retreated from its 
position and the door of the School Board 
was shut on women again. Wherein, it is 
supposed, Ohio showed its immense supe- 
riority in wisdom to England, to Massachu- 
setts, and to a dozen other States of the 
Union which permit women of good educa- 
tion, common sense, and business capacity 
to have some voice in theeducation of their 
sons and daughters 


Gail Hamilton, in her latest book, ‘‘Our 
Common School System,” says that “‘it is 
bad enough for an occasional Senator under 
the fatiguing excitements of continuous 
day and night sessions, to get drunk, but 
when young men in the fore-front of civili- 
zation, in the first flower and freshness of 
their manhood, signalize their entrance into 
responsible and self-directing life (vide Har- 
vard commencement-days and ‘Black Crook’ 
nights) by flocking and falling into degrad- 
ing, sottish sensualities, it is ‘horrible, hate- 
ful, monstrous, not to be told.’”’ She doesn’t 
believe in co-education at Harvard—‘‘Have 
the professors of Elmira, Vassar and Welles- 
ley ever sent their girl-graduates reeling on 
the campus, that they should sit at the feet 
of Harvard to learn how to teach?”—Port- 
land Press, 


A singular suit is now in progress in a 
Cincinnati court. An old woman of 71 
years named Meeks, states that in 1866, 
being in feeble health and unable to take 
care of her property, she formed the ac- 
quaintance of George Barger, a young man 
who was then driving an omnibus, and 
thinking him to be a person of intelligence 
and ability, she induced him to come and 
live with her and take care of her affairs, 
She paid for his education, set him up in 
business, furnished him in the aggregate 
with $18,000 in cash, and gave him pruper- 
ty to the value of $30,000. Afterward, 
becoming straitened in means, she was un- 
able to advance him any more money, 
whereat he became sullen and silent, broke 
his promises of caring for her in her old 
age, and in 1878 deserted her, She now 
sues to recover the property she had given 
him, and he makes a general denial of the 
facts as recited by her, 
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ME, PAKMAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 
The advocates of this measure cannot ex 
pect ‘twomen to purify politics,” says Mr. 
Parkman, with great justice. We de not: 
we expect men and women to unite to'pu- 
rify politics, legislation, and social order. 
We believe that men and women can ac- 
complish together that which neither can 
effect alone. Insight of woman and 
the reason of have true conjegal rela- 
tions, destined ta become creative of the 
best results. It is true that the agitation of 
our theme gives rise to various orators who 
declaim against past and present generations 
of men, asif they had been conscious ty- 
rants or women unwilling slaves. We 
know it was not so. In the providence of 
God; past conditions fitly existed, and were 
the best the possibilities of life admitted. 
But the declaiming comes also in the provi- 
dence of God; and before laws, or customs 
which are stronger than laws, can be 
changed, men must be made conscious that 
their attitude is tyrannical, women that 
theirs is slavish. Cultivated and refined 
women ¢an hardly bear'a heavier cross than 
such coarse advocacy of their own views as 
is a necessity of their publication. Yet this 
cross must be counted into the work. 
‘*‘Why shock« the sensibilities of your 
friends?” said some one to Theodore Park- 
eronce. “If I donot shock them,” was 
his quick reply, ‘“‘not one of them will ever 
comprehend what I say.” 
* Universal Suffrage is not a natural right; 
but when men have associated themselves 
together, and decided to protect their natu- 
ral rights by its exercise, it is to be expect- 
ed that the Woman Suffragists of their pe- 
riod will say, ‘‘Let us have it also.” 

Now it seems to us that the majority of 
thoughtful people have come to the conclu- 
sion that universal Suffrage is a critical ex- 
periment, the dangers of which are to be 
slowly averted, if indeed they can be avert- 
ed at all, by universal education. Having 
once accepted it, however, there seems no 
retraction possible, unless through a rev- 
olution, which no man expects. The pow- 
er to grant Woman Suffrage rests in the 
liands of men. Mr. Parkman thinks it 
would be impossible to limit it, when grant- 
ed.’ We do not see why, unless from that 
foolish fear of inconsistency which besets 
80 many legislators. At all events, possible 
or impossible, that is the way the wedge 
has already entered Massachusetts, where 
whoever lists may now begin to watch the 
conduct of our women at the polls, 

The limitation is one of tax-paying; and 


it is no misfortune that this limitation de- , 


prives us of the voice of some wealthy 
women. If a woman hesitates to pay the 
cost of speaking her mind, she will have 
very little mind to speak. We should like 
to see a proper educational limitation as 
well as a moderate tax-paying limitation; 
and we have sometimes dreamed the happy 
dream that, if Suffrage were granted to 
women with resonable limitations, these 
women, uniting with the more thoughtful 
men, might some day rescue the whole 
country from. universal Suffrage. 

But this’ is looking too far and very un- 
wisely into the future. One step at a time, 
in. Time, is al] that Eternity can require. 
It seems to us that, since it is men only who 
have the power to grant Suffrage to women, 
they will naturally seek to grant itin the 
most prudent way. If they grant a limited 
Suffrage, they keep the power of recall in 
their own hands, should experiment show 
it to be desirable. If universal Suffrage 
should ever be granted to women, as some 
of us confidently expect, is it conceivable 
that women should, of their own accord, 
subsequently relinquish the right? To us 
it is. not inconceivable, though to men it 
doubtless seems highly improbable. The 
mere ‘‘fuss and feathers” of public life is 
very undesirable to good women; and if 
by working at the side of men, they could 
at:last impress their own minds upon men 
deeply enough to be comprehended, if they 
could modify legislution and social habits, 
and put men in the way of thinking for 
them as women think for themselves, and 
not as men ‘have-hitherto thought for them, 
it. might be possible to retreat with dignity 
as well as to remain with honor in the pub- 
lic councils. But all such speculations are 
idle; they belong to a future period. 

‘The same measure of protection is grant- 
ed to a woman’s property that is granted to 
a man’s,” thinks our author. Women be- 
lieve that they could help man ,to protect 
what is most dear to him far more thor- 
oughly than he has done it for himself. 
Taught by those who are inspired by such 
belief, women In general will learn that fear 
is no less craven in themselves than in men; 
and as courage and common sense increase 
among women, and trué chastity develops 
in both sexes, possible “losses in lonely 
places” will diminish, or at least the world 
will learn that it is not the woman alone 
who loses. 

Taught by such women, men will under- 
.stand better what the true interests of the 
widow and orphan réquire, the probate 
court Wwill’be ventilated, red tape will be 
tied by the hands of common sense, and the 
vilest offences takén note of by the statute- 
book will no longer be amenable to pecu- 





niary redress, Religion and character will 
be seen to be outraged in our modern day, 
where. a feudal tenure of person or estate 
was risked in a more ancient time. Gov- 
ernment will then provide savings banks 
for the poor, especially for the Southern 
negroes, who have now no encouragement 
to thrift, and do not know where to put a 
dollar, if they save it. 

The female ward of every insane asylum 
will then be supplied with both a male and 
female physician and women will attend 
‘upon women in jails, alms-houses, and 
reformatories. Women will then serve on 
juries in all cases which involve the honor 


of their own sex, because the court records 


of the past show that married men do not 
observe what all married women know. 
What is not yet whispered in secret may be 
proclaimed upon the house-top, whenever 
by so doing one may save a soul alive. 

“The right of voting and the duty of 
fighting” should never be divided, continues 
our author. What is the duty of fighting? 
Are all men prepared for it? In an army 
there are musicians, commissaries, pursers, 
quartermasters, and paymasters. Why not 
hospital nurses, purveyors, and agents of 
the sanitary commission? Surely in the 
late war a large part of the ‘‘duty of fight- 
ing” was nobly done by women. 

‘Neither Congress nor the States nor the 
united voice of the whole people could per- 
manently change the essential relations of 
the sexes!’ No occasion, then, for discom- 
posure. Was it really necessary to write 
that? What measure did our author take 
of the common sense of ‘his readers? Let 
him rest assured that the more permanently 
these settle down upon the basis intended 
by the Most High, the more content women 
will be. For the present, women deny 
that the basis is found, nor do they believe 
that any man will find it alone. 

Some thirty years ago, a clergyman of 
Boston challenged the right of Lucretia 
Mott to speak ina conference at the old 
Federal Street Church. The challenge was 
sustained; but that noble woman’s silence 
in a meeting devoted to the interests of 
free thought bore louder testimony than 
her possible speech. Hundreds who never 
saw her face have kept her in their memory 
since that day. Something like this Mr. 
Parkman has now done for the cause he 
does not love. He has introduced it to un- 
accustomed ears; he has shown how futile 
are the obstacles in its way, and by his own 
ignorance of the best thought which con- 
cerns it has reminded us of the flight of 
time. A new generation, it seems, has 
arisen since the first sharp discussion of our 
theme, and toward them we elder women 
have some duties. That this experiment is 
to be tried seems certain. When it is, Mr. 
Parkman will not find that the ‘‘perturba- 
tions of American politics” are “barren.” 

That women are to be educated, not Har- 
vard College itself denies. Of what use to 
educate them, if education is not to fit them 
for work, and if work, when accomplished, 
is not to bring personal independence? Per- 
sonal independence with its accumulations 
requires civil protection. Those who can 
earn have a right to guard, and should not 
be taxed for schemes they would repudiate. 
Then comes the demand for Suffrage in nat- 
ural sequence, 

“Faith is indispensable to achievement,” 
concludes Mr. Parkman; ‘“‘but faith must 
not quarrel with common sense.” Certainly 
not; and all the more because faith has 
nothing whatever to do with common 
sense, and would be very unhappy in her 
company. In faith, women have under 
taken this work; in faith they are to exe- 
cute it,—a faith born of God, nurtured 
in prayer, and to be made manifest in 
work, in spite of ill-health, discomfort, or 
discouragement. That such faith can be 
carried into fact in spite of masculine com- 
mon sense, and in defiance of all anciently 
understood conditions of fitness, is one of 
the most valuable lessons that men are to 
learn from the women of the future. 

The reform which we have been consider- 
ing differs from every other so far debated 
in human society As it is an effort to 
bring men and women into their God-or- 
dained relations, so that it shall be possi- 
ble for the first time for them to be true 
helpmeets to one another, it concerns men 
and women of every age, those who are set 
in families as well as those who stand alone. 
For this reason, it must move by moral 
force and intellectual conviction alone; and 
now that a somewhat vituperative appeal, 
lasting through the last quarter of a centu- 
ry, has succeeded in rousing public conscious- 
ness, women should press this cause with 
gentleness in the family which it may di- 
vide, and in the church or socia! order 
which it threatens to perplex. Not until 
political privileges are freely given, can they 
be either pleasantly or profitably exercised. 
Platforms and political advocacies will not 
greatly hasten the day, yet they are insepar- 
able adjuncts in the nature of things to the 
influences which are to do it. Loveliness 
of manner and character must be sacredly 
cultivated to sustain this unusual claim, 
and the woman who seeks the outside influ- 
ence should take especial care to neglect no 
tender homely duty. 

CaroLinE H. DALL. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 


Charles T. Congdon is writing a series of 
Reminiscences for the New York ‘tribune. 
We give in part what he says of Mr. 
Greeley :-— 

The story of Mr. Greeley’s life has been 
so often and so well written, that of ‘ts 
mere details there is nothing very new to 
be given here. Yet he was one of those 
men about whose personal peculiarities the 
public was always curious. It may please 
those who long read his newspaper with 
admiration and profit to know, that in spite 
of a certain superficial cynicism of manner, 
he was as kind-hearted as a woman. He 
had great control of himself in emergen- 
cies, and could meet disaster like a rock. 
People who thought that the result of the 
Presidential canvass killed him, little knew 
the stuff of which he was made. The day 
upon which the child whom he loved so 
well died, saw him at his desk in the office 
doing his usual work, and evidently striving 
to get away from the desolation of that be- 
reavement, if only for an hour. 

Burke said in his ‘Letter to a Noble 
Lord,” that ‘‘Nitor in adversum” was the 
only motto fora man like himself; and Mr. 
Greeley’s life from the beginning was a 
struggle. People thought that he had been 
fortunate, and in the conventional sense of 
the word, perhaps he was. .His ambition 
to build up a great newspaper was amply 
gratified. His desire for a numerous and 
respectful constituency of readers was not 
less so. If honorable fame was pleasant to 
his soul, he had quite enough of it. But I 
think that he wanted something more. De- 
nounced by his enemies as a mere theorist; 
foolishly proclaimed over and over again a 
man of fantastic notions; set down by some 
of his critics as an advocate of shallow and 
impracticable changes in the body politic, 
its laws, its customs, its classifications, I 
think he would have liked the opportunity 
of showing that he was not devoid of that 
plain and simple wisdem by which States 
are well governed, as most assuredly he was 
not. He used to say jestingly, or half so, 
that there was only one office which he de- 
sired—he would like to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. He would have 
got rid of much circumlocution in that de- 
partment as it then existed, and have rig- 
idly subjected it to the rales of common 
sense. He made a good member of the 
House of Representatives, and if he had 
been made a Senator, as he should have 
been, neither the dignity nor the efficiency 
of that august body would have suffered 
from his presence. Considering the stuff 
of which Presidents of the United States 
have sometimes been made, the presump- 
tion of his success in that office is by no 
means a violent one. There were those 
who distrusted his ability to read character 
accurately, and doubted whether his ap- 
pointments would always have been wise. 
As they never are, whoever may be Presi- 
dent, perhaps this matter is not worth dis- 
cussing, though I should not in the least 
fear the discussion. He was-a man unri- 
valled in his knowledge of the political his 
tory of the country, and with a natural love 
of public affairs, whose whole heart was in 
the adjustment of those peculiar and sec- 
tional differences which, even then, after 
the war, threatened the stability of the 
Union; who had dared to believe and say 
that a policy of reconciliation was better 
than a policy of hatred and revenge; who 
was of such thorough integrity that all the 
forces of gravitation could not have fast- 
ened a dishonest dollar to his palm; a man 
trained in the school of exact discussion, 
and with clear and definite opinions; not 
without a practical knowledge of the con- 
ditions necessary to the existence of any 
party; a belief in justice and righteousness, 
even in the minutest particulars of policy. 
The people decided that he should not be 
their President, and to the will of the peo- 
ple his friends and supporters were com- 
pelled to bow; but having all my life made 
a study of Presidents, with varying opin- 
ions of their qualifications and character, I 
am satisfied that the office would have suf- 
fered nothing from Mr. Greeley’s incum- 
bency even in minor matters. Dr. Johnson 
used to astonish his friends by declaring 
himself to be a very polite man. I believe 
that substantially Mr. Greeley would have 
made what I may call a courtly Chief Mag. 
istrate. He was sometimes harsh of speech, 
and when he disapproved he did so vigor- 
ously; but he was at heart a perfect gentle- 
man, and utterly incapable of premeditated 
incivility. Iam afraid it must be allowed 
that he was dreadfully deficient in deport- 
ment. There was not an infinitesimal grain 
of the Turveydrop in his nature. He had 
no high shouldered graces, and could not, 
like Sir Archy McSycopbant, ‘‘boo, and 
boo, and boo.” But he showed, all through 
the gteat canvass with which his name will 
be historically associated, not merely that 
speech making ability which nobody had 
before thought him to possess, but also a 
kindness, a complaisance, and a courtesy 
which were his before, but which were nat- 
urally more and more developed by the 
great occasion. 

It was hard that such a man, in such a 
great matter, should have been so disap 
pointed, and that the greater pain of his 
death should have been added to the com- 





paratively insignificant pain of his defeat. 
Something there was of tragedy in it, but 
something also of reassurance. That he 
should have been named for the Presidency 
at all, was in itself atriumph. That such 
@ vast number of his fellow-citizens should 
have voted for him, was in itself a victory. 
If he had come back to his newspaper, 
strong in health, he could have amply held 
his own against sll comers, with the old 
cheerful courage and skill. It is to use no 
commonplace of consolation to say that his 
was a better fortune. After such ‘‘a busy 
life,” it was well that he should cease from 
his labors. He died a private citizen, and 
he was mourned for by the nation. He 
died after a great failure, and his were the 
obsequies of a victor. He died plain Hor- 
ace Greeley, and that perhaps was better 
than to die President. 

In the office of the newspaper which he 
founded, a hundred stories are yet told, not 
only of his kindness but of.his singular 
manner of showing it. The men under him 
knew his ways and humored them. Those 
who survive have countless stories to tell 
of his goodness, of his appreciation of good 
work, and of his impatience of that which 
was not good; how he once being applied 
to for a loan thrust his purse into the hands 
of one of his employes and told him to 
help himself, but for Heaven’s sake not to 
interrupt his writing; how one night when 
the toil was heavy upstairs, he extempor- 
ized a banquet of pie and cheese upon the 
composing stone; how he once rushed out 
of his sanctum into the editorial room to 
ask what fool wrote a certain article, and 
how the fool answered the question in per- 
son. These are but trifling tales; but the 
reader may not be impatient of them, if 
they show that the great editor was loved 
as well as respected, and that urbanity of 
cheracter is not inconsistent with perfect 
plainness of demeanor and of speech. 


_ 
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SPINSTER AUTHORS, 


Miss Kate Sanborn delivered her lecture 
on ‘*The Spinster Authors of England”’ be- 
fore a large audience in Steck Hall, on 
Fourteenth street. As a prelude to the lec- 
ture Miss Mary Thompson read Bryant's 
‘‘Botolink,” and was heartily applauded. 
Miss Sanborn said it was a graceful compli- 
ment to the grand old blue stockings of 
England and an additional proof of the at- 
tractions of cld maids, that so’ many had 
ventured out to hear her lecture. “Old 
maids,” said Miss Sanborn, ‘‘have been 
classified by one who has written a book 
about them as ‘voluntary, involuntary, ac- 
cidental, inexplicable and literary.’ Allow 
me to say in parenthesis that the charming 
Burlington spinsters combine the last two, 
and are both literary and as spinsters in- 
explicable. , The other modifications of sin- 
gle-blessedness are honored with a chapter 
of comment, in which the peculiar type of 
old-maidism is clearly defined and a reason 
given for it, but ‘iterary spinsters are let 
severely alone. Possibly the terms were 
thought synonymous, which is not true, al- 
though in the hearts of many men there is 
an innate shrinking from a blue stocking. 
It is interesting to recollect that this oppro 
brious epithet was originally applied to the 
agreeable Dr. Stillingfleet, whose blue 
stockings were noticed and unfavorably 
commented on at Mrs. Montague’s charming 
receptions. It seemsa little unfair to sneer 
at a lady asa blue because she happens to 
be well-read. An engraving in an English 
annual entitled ‘‘The Husband of a Blue” 
illustrates the popular theory that a woman 
who writes must of necessity be a miserable 
wife. The luckless man is walking the 
floor with a screaming baby, a pendulum 
between insanity and despair; simple toilet 
—shirt and slippers—while Madame, all un- 
conscious of the situation, unless perhaps 
annoyed by the cries of one and the heart- 
felt groans of the other, is perched up in 
bed with tangled locks and eyes wildly 
rolling, as she rounds some fine sentence or, 
with gaze uplifted, is panting for further in- 
spiration. Doleful indeed and disgraceful 
—but the picture is taken from a foreign 
magazine of long ago, and public sentiment 
has changed for the better on that question. 
Both in England and our own country there 
are many literary women who are also good 
wives and mothers—women in happy homes 
of their own, with husbands proud and fond 
and sure of three square meals a day. 

‘But we are to devote this hour to the 
spinster authors of England, and I must go 
back to the fourteenth century for my first 
spinster author, to the pretty prioress and 
practical sportswoman, Juliana Berners, a 
Minerva in her studies, a Diana in her di- 
versions—the high-born beauty, once fa- 
mous, now forgotten, who was contempora- 
ry with Chaucer and whose works, printed 
in black letter and adorned with extraordi- 
nary wood-cuts, have lately been reproduced 
to the extent of 150 copies and are now 
found in the libraries of the scholar, the an- 
tiquary and the bibliophile. She is the au- 
thor of the ‘Book of St. Albans,’ which con- 
tains various treatises on hawking, hunting, 
coat armor, fisLing and blazoning of arms, 
printed at Westminister by Wynkynde de 
Worde, a rival of Caxton’sin 1486. She 
was practical as well as learned and evident- 
ly enjoyed the chase, as does the Empress 
of Austria today. Next is Queen ‘Bess,’ 
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who was an accomplished linguist and mis- 
tress of eight langurges. She translated 
from the Greek and Latin and occasionally 
‘dropped into poetry.’ A sonnet on Mary 
Queen of Scots is preserved, and Disraeli in 
his ‘Amenities’ speaks of a manuscript edi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s poems: still in exist- 
ence.” 

Of Elizabeth Carter, the celebrated classi- 
cal scholar, Miss Sanborn said: ‘‘She was 
an honor to her country and a credit to her 
race; she could make a pudding as well as 
compose a poem.” Miss Catherine Talbot 
was &@ most worthy spinster, so very good 
as to be uninteresting at this distance. 
Hannah More received much warm praise 
at the hands of the lecturer, who did not 
forget to criticise her weak points also. 
Americans, Miss Sanborn said, ought to 
think kindly of Miss Anna Seward, as she 
was on our side during the war for inde- 
pendence. The three Janes—Jane Austen, 
Jane Porter and Jane Taylor—were next 
spoken of, the differences in their charac- 
ters pointed out and many amusing anec- 
dotes related of their peculiarities and ec- 
centricities. ‘‘Miss Joanna Baillie,” ob- 
served the speaker, ‘‘being a veritable 
Scotch woman can hardly be classed among 
the English spinsters. She made the mis- 
take of attempting too much. Her tone 
was pitched for a more select audience, not 
for the public. Maria Edgeworth was 
proud to be called an Irish woman. She 
will not be counted in. Like Miss Baillie 
she aimed to make each novel an elucidation 
of one particular passion or vice. Of Miss 
Mitford, Miss Sanborn spoke at length, and 
of Miss Matilda Betham-Edwardes, Mary 
Berry, Caroline Herschel, Miss Mulock and 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe briefly. In con- 
cluding, Miss Sanborn said: ‘‘Anold spin- 
ster exclaims, ‘You represent these women 
as brilliant, attractive, admired and good 
and making lots of money. Then all is 
spoiled by this dreadful picture of pining 
and sighing by a dreary hearth.’ I add in 
defense that if some old maids are lonely 
there are some wives who would like to be.” 
—N. Y. Worid. 


or 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, MAN, AND AUTHOR, 





Matthew Arnold is one of the great names 
if not one of the great men of Britain at 
the present time. He has an extraordinary 
reputation andinfluence. His name is men- 
tioned as often, 1 think, among the educa- 
ted classes as the name of any man in the 
United Kingdom. One hears it continual- 
ly in London; and a new essay or book by 
him is always certain to make a stir, not in 
literary circles alone, but in social and po- 
litical circles also. 

He is very opi tionated, decidedly egotis- 
tic in a large way, and sometimes dictatori- 
al. He impresses different persons dissimi- 
larly. I know those who deem him delight- 
ful, and others whe pronounce him unbear- 
able. The truth is that he is moody. Meet 
him this evening, and you may be charmed 
with him; meet him next week, and you 
will dislike him‘cordially. He has an in- 
bred hatred of commonplace folks, and is 
persuaded, in the face of nature, that men 
do not own the right to be fools. When 
thrown into the society of men of ideas and 
congenial tastes he is very attractive, and 
talks so eloquently and wisely that it is a 
treat to listen to him. But, asa rule, he is 
not accessible, and keeps sedulously out of 
miscellaneous society. 

Many stories—I cannot vouch for them— 
are told of his rudeness, such as refusing to 
see persons who had brought letters to him, 
and encountering amiable, courteous men 
whom he knew perfectly well, with a stony 
British stare, as if he had never seen them. 
I have heard him styled asnob—‘‘snob” and 
‘fool” are constantly and unjustly applied 
to mer we disapprove of—but he is nothing 
of the sort, and nobody well acquainted 
with him would couple Arnold with the 
word. He is, indeed, the reverse of a snob. 
His respect for himself approaches venera- 
tion; his sense of his proper dignity and im- 
portance is often overwhelming. Snobs are 
not of this composition. 

He seeks not applause from the many, but 
appreciation of the few, his mental peers. 
He is averse to the modern method of put- 
ting special force into lines and fragments, 
believing that the mind should be equally 
directed to the whole work, as it is with the 
old Greeks. He has received more credit 
for what he does not merit than any author 
I can recollect. One is always hearing 
here and at home an allusion to a quotation 
from his work which is in no manner dis- 
tinctive or noticeable. He says things that 
anybody might have said, and they are men, 
tioned as strikingly original. 

Curiosity is active here to know what he 
believes concerning evangelic subjects. 
Next to nothing, I presume. He has, like 
most thoughtful men, areligion of his own, 
but his religion is the antipodes of ortho- 
doxy. He feels that there is some sort of 
creative power behind the universe, though 
he does not pretend to any notion of what 
the power may be. He has no faith in dog- 
matic theology, nor in radicalism as ordina- 
rily understood, either; nor in the blessing 
of public improvements or free trade, 
nor in the policy of foreign conquest; 
in many political and moral schemes which 
one part of the British community swears 
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by and-another part swears at. He has am- 
ple faith, however, in education, and has 
mastered the subject as no other English- 
map has; andif he could be made Minister 
of Public Instruction, or something of the 
sort, it would be good for the Kingdom.— 
London Cor. in San Francisco Chronicle. 


HOW WOMEN WILL VOTE ON THE LIQUOR 
QUESTION. 


It is sometimes said thata woman will 
not vote if the right be given her. In a 
former article we showed that women will 
vote when they ask the privilege of doing 
so. The privilege will never be thrust 
upon us, and it is not reascnable to suppose 
that we who seek for it will not exercise it 
when granted. . 

The natural order of progress in this re- 
form will be this; an issue must be present- 
ed so vital to woman’s interests that it will 
lead her to ask earnestly the privilege of 
voting upon it. Thus asking, she will re- 
ceive, and, as a matter of course, will exer- 
cise the privilege. What issue could appeal 
more closely to woman's interest than does 
this question of temperance legislation? An 
open saloon is an open enemy to all pure 
home life, and women know it. No mon- 
arch, against whose sway an army is bat- 
tling, ever knew his foe more surely than 
woman knows that liquor drinking 1s the 
deadliest foe to the fair domain of which 
God and nature constitute her guardian. 
But as men also understand this fact, we 
may well consider why they do not drive 
out this home destroyer, as they skoald. 
Let us, at the same time, inquire whether 
the same reasons influence a woman. 

1. It is the men who patronize saloons. 

1 know that tb‘s assertion will cause some 
ardent reformers to shake their heads and 
recount the number of women who sell 
liquors, who set them before guests, and 
who use them as tonics when tired and 
nervous. It is, however, a matter of gen- 
eral observation that the women accustomed 
to these things isa very small proportion of 
the whole number, and that it is constantly 
becoming less. The simple fact is this: A 
few undisciplined daughters of wealth still 
furnish their tables with wine; a few also 
of our fallen sisters drown remorse in that, 
to woman, fatal cup. But the great middle 
class—the women who with thar own help- 
ful hands aid in obtaining and adorning 
their homes, those who share the world’s 
work and help to carry its burdens, have 
learned the value of all those sterling vir- 
tues on which the welfare of the home and 
of the republic is based, and they would 
stand a solid wall of cpposition to the rum 
power. 

It is often said, ‘‘Men vote as they drink.” 
Apply this ruie to women, and it would fol- 
low that they would vote the saloons shut 
with all speed, for they have no use for 


them. ; 
2. Again, men do not have an equal inter- 


est with women in the home. They can es- 
cape its discomforts and find light, warmth, 
society and refreshment in the saloon. 
Women can not do this. Happy or miser- 
able, home loves will bine her; home duties 
fill her hours; its cares, sicknesses and sor- 
rows occupy her existence; and immeasur- 
ably more than man is she interested to make 
it happy and attractive, a place where chil- 
dren can grow strong and noble, and which 
husbands will prefer to the glare of the sa- 
loon. This deeper interest will make hér 
just so much surer to vote against the home 
destroyer. 

8. Still further: The men of this coun- 
try are, very largely, office-seekers. No 
rising man, seeking the franchise of his 
country, can afford to arouse the hostility 
of the saloons. They have become the tool 
of office-seekers. Therefore, our leading 
men pander to them, adopt measures favor- 
ing them, and generalty dare not offend 
them. Women, by the nature of the case, 
can not become office-seekers to any consid- 
erable extent. No enactment of the legis- 
lature can separate her from the home where 
her holiest duties lie. She will not need to 
bid for the saloon vote to make her judge 
or mayor; she will not fear their opposition, 
being placed in a position independent of it. 
Hence she will cast a ballot untrammeled 
by those considerations that have such 
weight with men. 

Therefore, by all the sisterly devotion we 
have seen, by our knowledge of mother’s 
love, by our faith in the sterling virtues of 
America’s daughters and by our confidence 
in the wisdom of manhood and womanhood 
combined, to elevate government to a plane 
of purity never yet reached, we confidently 
conclude that woman’s vote would ring the 


death knell of the rum power.—Mrs, H. Up- 
ton in Truthteller. 


EE 
THE LADIES OF PERU. 





A San Francisco lady, writing from Lima, 
Peru, to the Argonaut, says: Lima is called 
the paradise of women, They are called 
beautiful; so they are, if you admire their 
black eyes and ebony dresses — not the 
dreamy black eyes of the harems, nor the 
sparkling black eyes of the Syrians, nor the 
liquid black eyes of the Egyptians, but the 
black eyes that easily reveal the different 
types of character, and are not afraid to 
show it; yet we hear nothing of equal 
rights and privileges among them. They 
are generally occupied, but do not work; 





they look upon labor as degrading. They 
rise early, take a cup of tea, and go to 
mass. Their walking suits are neat and 
pretty; in this respect they surpass us. The 
dress is black, and never touches the ground ; 
there is po fussing or fumbling with trains. 
A white skirt is sometimes seen a little be- 
low the dress, with a deep hem and two 
tucks, and always white and clean. Prun- 
ella gaiters are generally worn; the hands 
are bare; the manta is thrown over the 
head, falling gracefu!ly down almost to the 
bottom of the skirt. The manta, not being 
worn with vs, needs some description. 

By way of illustration, let us take one of 
the large silk shawls, with deep fringes, that 
were worn in the States several years ago; 
dye it black; then on one side, about a yard 
from one corner, remove half a yard of 
fringe, and put in its place a piece of black 
lace about two inches deep; we now have a 
manta, It is the manta that gives the charm 
to Spanish ladies in the eyes of foreign men; 
they always praise it; they always speak of 
the manta whenever they mention the 
beauty of the women. It has undoubtedly 
this advantage: it may conceal many defects 
of a face that is not handsome, and it sets 
off to advantage the charms of a beautiful 
face. To drape one’s self gracefully in a 
manta is an art that must be studied. It is 
first thrown over the head; the lace is 
brought down on the forehead, sometimes 
dropping over the eyes. It is fastened so 
as to draw around the neck; the long end 
is carried over the left shoulder, and pinned 
so as to fall down in a fold on the left side. 
The left hand is concealed, but the right 
holds either a prayer book and rosary or a 
parascl A lady never goes out alone; two 
or three go together, and a colored woman 
servant walks behind. Young girls are 
carefully escorted by their friends wher- 
ever they go, and are never permitted to 
see persons of the opposite sex alone. The 
matches are made by the older people, and 
so effectually 1s this done that the ladies all 
marry, and none are divorced. 

The eubject of dress claims the most of 
their time and attention; their ball dresses 
and opera and soiree suits are magnificent. 
Their boots, especially, are beautiful. No 
people have naturally as small feet as the 
Peruvians. The Peruvian made boots are 
too small for foreigners. 

Peruvian ladies are not very intelligent; 
as soon as they pass beyond the school-girl 
period they care little for books or litera- 
ture. Many learn to play the piand when 
young, but do not care tu continue when 
married. They are excessively courteous in 
their manners, but we are not to be misled 
by appearances. Their mode of salutation 
is more of an embrace than anything else, 
and they always say: ‘‘My house and all 
that I have is entirely at your disposal, and 
we are to be as one family.” They are 
always wealthy in imagination—at least 
they never speak of poverty. They love to 
smoke. Although handsome when young‘ 
they scarcely turn twenty when they begin 
to fade. One thing always lasts with them, 
and that is their gait. Their movements 
are gliding und graceful, and the same is 
true of the men. Although the streets of 
Lima are narrow and the sidewalks cramp- 
ed, you are jostled less by the pagsing 
throng in three months in Lima than you 
would be in three days in London, or New 
York, or San Francisco. Conversation 
among the ladies generally turns upon do- 
mestic affairs; instcad of asking a foreigner 
about her own country and other countries 
that she has visitec, they ask her what her 
name is now (although they have becn prop- 
erly introduced) what her name was before 
her marriage, how old she is, how long she 
has been married, if she has any children, 
the names and ages of each, how long she 
has been speaking Spanish, what she thinks 
of Lima, etc. 





AMERICAN WOMEN LOSING THEIR THIN- 
NESS. 

A year or two ago a New York paper 
started the question: Are not American wom- 
en losing their thinness? and expressed the 
belief that they are losing it steadily and 
pereeptibly. Observation shows that it is 
80, especially in large cities, where there is 
more ease and material comfort, more free- 
dom from anxiety and petty cares, than 
there can be in the country. Our women, 
says the paper referred to, do not look as 
they used to twenty-five or even fifteen years 
since. Their proportions have visibly in- 
creased, as almost any one may see who will 
use his eyes. New York will serve as an 
example. Formerly a really stout woman 
here was pretty apt to bea foreigner. Now 
stout native women are very common, well- 
nigh too common to be agreeable, And 
round, plump women of Angio-Saxon blood 
and origin are conspicuously plenty. They 
are numerous on the promenade, at places 
of amusement, at private entertainments. 
Fullness of contour is no longer the divid- 
ing line between other nationalities and our 
own. We are getting more and more like 
the rest of the civilized world. The last 
charity ball—as fair a representation as any 
public assembly can be of the average con- 
dition of the leisurely, prosperous class— 
certainly denoted that leanness has ceased 
to be a trait of our women, many of whom 
were physically affluent beyond the need of 





becomingness. The pallid complexions, 
narrow chests, angular figures, of which we 
were wont to hear so much from Old World 
sources, were hardly perceptible. They di. 
minish every year, proving that the general 
health of the country is far better than it 
has been, and that we more clearly under- 
stand nature and nature’slaws. The pres- 
ent danger is that american women may ac- 
quire, in a few years, more adipose matter 
than may be attractive. The tendency is 
obviously in that direction. It may not be 
a great while before they shall compete in 
corpulency with their English, French and 
German sisters, not to name those of other 
lands. It appears to be the rule that women, 
in and after middle life, grow stout when 
they are comfortably circumstanced and 
mentally at rest; and there is no manifest 
reason why Americans should be an excep- 
tion. We hope that they will stop short of 
European redundance—any degree of thin- 
ness is preferable to obesity—but whether 
they do or not, the meagrenese of the daugh- 
ters of the republic is unquestionably a thing 
of the past.—Zzchange. 





DUR GIRLS, 


Perhaps no class of persons come in fora 
larger share of criticism in these days than 
our American girls. While some of it may 
be just and deserving, the bulk of it is unjust 
and an impertinence on the part of scrib- 
blers who know little of what they write. 
One writer charges them as a class ‘‘with 
being frivolous’—‘‘fond of show, and 
greedy for society.’”’ Another says: ‘‘it is 
dangerous for a young man to think of mat- 
rimony, unless he has a fortune at his dis- 
posal.” Another mourns ‘‘for the days of 
simplicity of our grandmothers.” Doubt- 
less each of these carpers have personal 
reasons for their complaints, for it is in the 
knowledge of every observer that there are 
foolish, frivolous, American girls, just as 
there is a multitude of young men whose 
mothers blush for them. But, taken asa 
class, every fair observer will brand the 
above charges as false. Without detracting 
a single honor, and in full belief of the no- 
bility and ‘womanly virtues of our grand- 
mothers, we assert that the American girl 
of to-day is her worthy successor—the heir 
to every womanly virtue. Nay, more, she 
has, in addition to that inheritance, and un- 
der the broader civilization and culture ob- 
tained through the open doors of seminary 
and college, added year by year unnumbered 
graces to the old model. Norcan these vir 
tues be classed simply as impracticable and 
suited only to hours of recreation; they are 
of that substantial character which enters 
into a fulfillment of the promise. ‘It is 
not good that man should be alone; I will 
make him a help meet for him.” It is a 
positive misfortune that so many young 
men misunderstand the nobility and the loy- 
alty of love that belongs to the American 
girl, and defer matrimony ‘‘until they are 
rich,” until they ‘“‘can furnish her such a 
home,” as her father through a long strug- 
gle from poverty has made for her. ,Thou- 
sands have made just such mistakes. In- 
stead of marrying for love and working for 
their money, they seek the money, and 
somebody marries them because they have 
obtained it. Thus a large class are thrown, 
so to speak, upon the market, for time-serv- 
ers and fortune-seekers, who appreciate 
more the glitter of diamonds and jewels 
than the fragrance of the orange biossoms 
that ushers in the new life. It is safe to say 
this condition is not woman’s choosing. 
Left to her candid, free choice, not one 
woman in fifty but will give her hand where 
her heart has been wun, to a man whose no- 
Mity of character and manhood has im- 
pressed itself upon her, regardless of any 
accumulated wealth. Doubtless there are 
myriads of old bachelors in comfortable 
quartérs who will go on dreaming of the 
home of the future, but let them beware, 
lest when that hoped-for day comes, they 
find they are by education unfitted to enjoy 
it. That the young women of America are 
frivolous, and refuse to share, willingly, 
humble homes with honorable, honest men, 
is an unjust accusation. The American girl 
is the peer of any women upon the globe, 
or any that has lived in the history of the 
past. By the time-honored rules and con 
ventionalities of society she modestly awaits 
to be called to preside over her future home. 


Many thousand young men in our cities and ‘ 


over the land would have been saved from 
vicious lives, now undermining all their 
foundations of manhood, had they earlier 
made their choice, and taken into their coun- 
sels some honest, cultivated, warm-hearted 
woman. Let them forsake their evil ways 
and reform ere it be everlastingly too late. 
Uh teago Inter-Ocean. 





A PLUCKY WUMAN, - 


A desperate conflict took place at Dead- 
wood, Dakota, between fhe wife of Mr. J. 
H. Wilder, foreman of the Snow Storm 
mine, Bald Mountain, and a ruffian, who, 
although repeatedly fired at by the plucky 
woman, succeeded in effecting his escape. 
Mr. Wilder had been to the bank and drawn 
$500 for the purpose of paying off his men. 
He noticed while in the bank a well-dressed 
man intently watching his movements, but 
he did not attach any importance to it, and 
after pocketing the money, walked home, 





ate dinner with his wife, and then proceed- 
ed to the mine. 

Scarcely had he left the house when Mrs, 
Wilder was called to the door by astranger, 
who inquired if her husband was at home, 
She replied in the negative, to which the 
stranger sneeringly retorted, ‘‘Oh, yes, he 
is.” She then insisted upon the contrary, 
whereupon the man stepped into the room. 
Mrs. Wilder asked him what he wanted, to 
which he answered: 

“A dollar.” 

She said: 

*‘We haven’t a penny in the house.” 

And had scarcely uttered the words ere 
the brute drew a slung shot from his pocket 
and struck at her. She dodged and avoided. 
the full force of the blow, although receiv, 
ing an ugly cut upon the forehead, With 
a scream she ran into the kitchen followed 
by the stranger, and picked up a six-shooter, 
at sight of which the ruffian turned and fled 
through the front door. Mrs. Wilder pass- 
ed out by the rear door, and around the 
house in time to see her assailant running 
down the path, when she opened fire, and 
although four shots were fired, unfortu- 
nately none took effect, and the scoundrel 
succeeded in effecting his escape. 

Although several persons instituted a 
searching inquiry in the neighborhood, no 
trace of the would-be robber could be 
found.—Zachange. 


HUMOROUS. 


A minister at a colored wedding, who 
wished to be humorous, said: On such oc- 
casions it is customary to kiss the bride, 
but on this occasion we will omitit.” To 
which ungallant remark the bridegroom 

rtinently replied: ‘‘On such ovcasions it 
is customary to pay the minister ten dollars, 
but in this case we will omit it.” 


Little Freddie was undergoing the disa- 
greeable operation of having his hair comb- 
ed by his mother, and he grumbled at the 
manceuvre. ‘‘Why, Freddie,” said mamma, 
“you ought not to make sucha fuss. I 
don't fuss and cry when my hair is combed.” 
“Yes,” replied the youthful party, ‘‘but 
your hair ain’t hitched to your head.” 








A gentleman was conversing with an 
English doctor about a very famous Scotch 
surgeon, whose audacity in his experiments 
was at least equal to his skill. ‘I wonder,” 
said he, innocently, ‘‘why such a man re- 
mains in Scotland?” ‘ use,” answered 
the doctor, ‘‘in Scotland there are no coro- 
ners’ inquests,” 








*Boery and are models literary 
excellence. Wide Awake is emphatically th 
best magazine published, that is for tastes and 


sizes.”’—Providence Sunday Dispatch. 
“Wide Awake, when it has once gained entrance 


into the household, is ever w @ welcome and 
constant visitor.’’-—Chicago Evening Journal. 
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but that, inasmuch as from time immemo- 
rial the will of the weaker sex had been 
supposed to be represented by the vote of 
the stronger sex, he could not take it upon 
himself to inaugurate an innovation. Upon 
this the ladies withdrew, and were not 
heard of again until the assembling of the 
French Women’s Rights Convention in 
Paris, in the third week in March. This 
convention was quite numerously attended, 
both by women anxious for their rights, 
and by men who came in the vague hope of 
secing something amusing. This is a part 
of the address by which their programme 
of action was inaugurated: ‘In the present 
condition of society, the most unfortunate, 
the mest neglected, the most misused of 
beings is woman, Since woman suffers 
most, the socialists ought first of all to 
make efforts. for her emancipation. Be 
cause, although the workingman is the dis- 
inherited among men, women—all, laborers 
or not—are the slaves of men, to whatever 
class they may belong. If men who toil 
find it impossible to secure the triumph of 
their rights, women not only cannot secure 
theirs, but they even find that the existence 
of their rights is denied. As society stands 
now, woman is the slave of man.’ 

‘With this vigorous cry of Place aux dames, 
the ladies held meetings in the theatre of 
the Rue Overkampf, and the wicked report- 
ers of Paris—who would laugh at the sound 
of Gabriel’s trumpet, and compare it unfa- 
vorably with the first cornet at the Grand 
Opera—announce that the intellectual wo- 
men whe occupied the platform had not 
been too much petted by nature. The ven- 
erable Blanqui, who promenades his serene 
old head wherever anything in the nature 
of a revolution is supposed to be in pro- 
gress, attended the convention and was in- 
vited to preside, which he finally concluded 
to do, and was saluted with the Mar- 
seillaise. Heinrich Heine has told us that 
the Marseillaise is the natural and almost 
irrepressible expression of any class which 
is irritated by profound discontent, so that 
we may accept this as a reason for its per- 
formance on this occasion. He was a trifle 
confused by the novelty of his situation, 
but managed to summon courage and intro- 
duced the citizenesses, all of whom belonged 
to' the middle walk in life, or to what is 
known in France as bourgeois society. 
Mademoiselle Auclerc, a woman of much 
oratorical ability, but so little beautiful that 
a hard. hearted reporter could say of her 
‘her face looks as if it had been pinched in 
the crack of a door,’ delivered an address 
ou the ‘Women of the Commune,’ glorify- 
ing their courage and heroism, and inquir- 
ing how it waa that they were rendered re- 
sponsible to such a terrible extent for their 
acts, since they are generally considered as 
irresponsible members in the State. One of 
the ladies who addressed the audience read 
a programme very much like some of those 
already partially carried into effect in the 
United States, demanding for women the 
right to serve on various committees, etc. 
But in general the remarks were of an ac- 
cusatory rather than a practical turn. Two 
or three of the male orators were more 
practical, and showed that French law has 
almost invariably sacrificed woman. Be 
fore the convention adjourned it was de- 
cided to organize petitions throughout 
France that women be accorded the right 
to vote. ‘As in 1789 the rights of man were 
proclaimed, so in 1889 must the rights of 
women be asserted and recognized,’ said 
one orator by way of conclusion.” 


MES, FLEMING THE NOVELIST. 


Mrs. May Agnes Fleming, the author of a 
number of popular novels, died last week. 
Mrs. Fleming was a plain, quiet woman, 
slight in figure, and delicate in health, with 
a husband who made her life wretched, and 
from whom she was always hiding She 
worked hard for the money that he claimed 
as his right, but of which, I am glad to say 
she saved enough to keep her children in 
comfort. Mrs. Fleming’s novels were not 
of the highest order of literary merit; in- 
deed, they come under the descriptive list 
of sensational fiction; but they were never 
coarse or immoral. Though she had never 
crossed the ocean, nearly all her scenes were 
laid in England. I think this was as much 
because she wanted lords and ladies to fig- 
ure through her pages as anything else. She 
liked’ to write of castles rather than houses, 
and the wealth of her heroines was fabu- 
lous, and their beauty and accomplishments 
indescribable.. Her own homie, on the out- 
skirts of B lyn, was as plain as a home 
could. be. There was not the first sign of 








luxury about that little frame house on 
Lewis avenue. There was no library; in 
fact, nothing indicated the house of a wom- 
an who made her money by writing books. 
Her bedroom wus her study, and she gener- 
ally, after the manrer of school girls, wrote 
on her lap, an old atlas serving as desk. 
She never wrote in the afternoons, her health 
would not permit it, but only in the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Fleming began writing at the aze 
of fifteen, when, of course, she was very 
poorly paid for her work. During the last 
years of her life she wrote one novel a year, 
for which she was paid $5000. Carleton af- 
terwards published it in book form, and she 
received 15 per cent. as her copy right. Few 
novelists have’ done better, and few hus- 
landed their means with greater success, 
for although she spent money freely, she 
left $50,000 to her four children. 





THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 
The Springfield Republican announces 


that this school will open its summer ses- 
sion on the 12th of July next, in a new 
building, the Hillside chapel, which is soon 
to be erected near the Orchard House, 
where the school assembled last year. Prof. 
Harris, of St. Louis, with his family, will 
occupy the Orchard House during the sum- 
mer, coming to reside there in June. He 
will give ten lectures in the School of Phi- 
losophy this year, in two courses of five, 
one of which may be on Aristotle. Mr. 
Wasson’s failing sight has compelled him 
to give up his course of five lectures on 

The Philosophy of History,” but he will 
perhaps read one or two lectures on other 
themes. Rev. William Henry Channing, 
who has just arrived from England to re- 
main in the country all summer, will take 
Mr. Wasson’s place, and give three or more 
lectures on ‘Oriental Philosophy and Re- 
ligion.” Other changes in the announced 
course of lectures will be made and adver- 
tised in the summer circular of the school, 
which will be issued earlyin June. Mr. 
Bartlett’s Concord Guide-book will contain 
the general announcement of the school, 
and perhaps an engraving of the new chap- 
el, as well as of the Orchard House itself. 
This little book will be published in May or 
June. Mr. French, the Concord sculptor, 
will soon begin his bust of Mr. Alcott, 
which, when put in marble, is designed to 
stand in the chapel or library of the Con. 
cord school. Mr. French’s bust of Emer- 
son is soon to be put in marble, and copies 
of both in plaster will probably be attaina- 
ble in course of the summer. Mr. Ricket- 
son’s medallion head of Thoreau remains 
the only considerable likeness of the poet- 
naturalist, and copies of this are to be had 
of the artist, Walton Ricketson, in Boston. 
Mr. Blake, the possessor of Thoreau’s man- 
uscripts, will read once or twice from 
them at the Concord school next summer, 
and may perhaps publish some extracts 
from the journals during the present year. 
Mr. Sanborn’s “Life and Letters of John 
Brown,” which he hoped to publish this 
year will be deferred until 1881. 





WOMAN’S NEW ROYALTY. 


One of the letters in the New York 
Times of March 14th, discusses the question 
Do Men Love Women? 

While it was supposed that ‘‘woman 
was made for man,” this question had not 
arisen. It was an understood thing that, 
in his benignant royalty, man had only to 
select aud appropriate, and lovely woman 
but to bedeck herself for immolation at 
the shrine of masculinity. Now, alas, so- 
ciety takes on new aspects. The ideal 
woman of the past, the beautiful ‘‘vine,” 
“clinging” in isolation to a solitary ‘‘oak,” 
if not entwining a ruin, gives place to an 
intelligent, self-developed portion of hu- 
manity, sharing its common needs, aims 
and aspirations. Formerly, women knew 
but little of each other’s lives, had no esprit 
du corps, took traditionally, and held sa- 
credly, what the seclusion of their homes 
and restricted modes of instruction fur- 
nished, and provided. To-day they mingle 
in well appointed colleges, choose diverse 
studies, equip for professions or business 
careers, lead reforms, and stir assemblies by 
their eloquence. Opportunities for familiar 
acquaintance, and: sympathy of purpose, 
blossom into friendships among themselves, 
and life-long affiliations for definite or co- 
operative work mark an era in womanly 
development. What are men to do with 
the new creation? Like Adam, half awak- 
ened from slumber, though not allured by 
appealing beauty; they more wisely ask, 
can we love them? Can we travel at their 
side? If so, in what attitude shall we ap- 
proach the newly fledged royalty, these 
queens of themselves? Though all women 
have not, as yet, emerged from the thral- 
dom of the older civilization, thinking 
men can see no security that the tides of 
human progress will not sweep along even 
the reluctant ones, and present the helpless 
dependent of to-day as the seif-poised mat. 
ron of to-morrow. The habits and preju- 
dices of the ages are no Gibraltars, to with- 
stand the persistent force of natural and 
divine law, based in and wrought out 
through love. The statement that ‘‘neither 
is the man without the woman, nor the 
woman without the man,” takes a broader 
and deeper significance at each succeeding 





stage of social growth. A noble man loves 
a woman in whom he recognizes the highest 
possibilities and the most varied adapta- 
tions; in whom he discovers moral stead- 
fastness, mental clearness, quick sympa- 
thies, keen insight and culture, and capa- 
bilities, perhaps, in his own pursuit; whose 
atmosphere elevates, refines and stimulates; 
more than he could possibly do, one wh», 
however kindly and commendable, is but a 
narrow devotee to his physical and person- 
al comfort, or so-called ‘‘happiness.” 
M. P. i. 
New York, March 8, 1880. 
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INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Crawfordsville, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, inthe M. E. Church, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 27th and 28th of April. 
The first meeting will be held at 2 P. Mm. on 
Tuesday, the 27th. It is very desirable that 
as many as possible of the members and 
friends of the association be present at the 
first meeting. r 

All the duties of the hour require that 
this convention do important work in ar- 
ranging for the coming year, and we trust 
we shall be favored with the codperation of 
the Suffragists from various parts of the 
State. 

There will be a large attendance of our 
own reliable workers. In addition to these, 
we are promised the presence and assistance 
of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Clinton, lowa, 
the eloquent speaker of the legal profession ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert of Chica- 
go, and Rev. Reuben Andrus of Indianapolis. 

The citizens of Crawfordsville tender 
their hospitality to delegates and speakers. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President, 

Tamar H, Exuiort, Secretary. 
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CAMBRIDGE ART CIRCLE. 


On Monday evening last the Cambridge 
Art Circle met at the house of Harvey Jew- 
ell, Esq., and was called to order by Dr. 
Marcy, the president, Mr. Henry Tilton, be- 
ing absent. The exercises of the evening 
were under the direction of Mr. Jewell,chief 
of the department of Histrionics, who intro- 
duced Professor Hudson, the speaker of the 
evening. The subject for dissertation was 
the play of Hamlet, which was considered 
chiefly in reference to the madness of Ham- 
let, whether it was real or feigned; and the 
character of Ophelia which the speaker 
considered very lovely. He took occasion 
to indulge in an uncalled-for diatribe on 
Woman’s Rights and to discuss the differ- 
ences between the sexes. When asked if 
he considered the saying, ‘“To be weak is 
to be miserable” true, in regard to woman, 
he vehemently replied ‘‘No, it is false as 
hell and originated with the devil.” 

He considered Hamlet mad, not mad all 
the time orall over, but mad in spots. His 
was not an incurable madness, while Ophe- 
lia was hopelessly insane; her madness 
could only end in death. He claimed to 
know something about madness from ex 
perience, having been insane and conscious 
of the fact. a & 2 

Somerville. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


The New England Journal of Hducation in 
an editorial on the common schools of Vir- 
ginia, speaks very highly of the work which 
W. H. Ruffner, Superintendent of public 
instruction, of Virginia, is doing for the 
State. The article commends his late re- 
port, saying: ‘‘There are pages of it which 
remind us of the grand old reports of Hor, 
ace Mann, in their boldness of utterance, 
conciseness of characterization, and states 
man-like grasp of the public relations of bis 
great theme.” 

The writer also favors the measure before 
Congress, appropriating the income of the 
public lands, especially to the South, for a 
term of years for the education of the peo- 
ple. The readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be glad to read the following: 

“A valuable portion of this report is de- 
voted to female educationin Virginia. Here 
Superintendent Ruffner displays the broad- 
est wisdom, unhesitatingly recommending 
the consideration of plans for utilizing the 
higher State institutions, establishing a fe- 
male State college, and founding Normal 
schools. From our experience in New Eng- 
land, the latter expedient would seem the 
most practical beginning of this work. We 
can almost envy the great opportunity that 
now awaits the noblest women of Virginia, 
to lead in this far-reaching movement for 
the free superior education of girls in the 
Old Dominion.” 


VOTING AT WALTHAM. 


Well, Monday the ladies of Waltham 
voted; and never was there a more beauti- 
ful morning. As it shone it seemed as 
though it was made for us. All were in 
their happiest mood, so bright and cheerful 
and the men so kind and courteous, and 
greeted us so pleasantly. They really seem- 
ed glad to meet us, and we cast eighty votes, 
all that registered but two, and these were 
sick. One candidate, Mrs. Stone, had 897 
thrown for her out of 1200 whovoted. So 
we feel pleased with our first trial, and feel 
in hopes we shall do as well another year. 











The women all seemed to enjoy the privi- 
lege of voting, and said they should be dis- 
appointed if they thought they could not 
go another year to vote. E. P. H, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:— The New York 
Schoo] Suffrage law is thoroughly good, 
all reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Women can vote under it throughout the 
State, on equal terms with men. The fault 
is not with the law, but with those who 
have misunderstood it. All friends of the 
cause in New York State are requested to 
send their address to the undersigned, that 
documents may be sent them. 

J. K. H. Wrt10ox, 
Secretary State Haecutive Committee. 
Albany, March 30, 1880. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The sweetest and daintiest volume we 
know of for the delight of children, is Kate 
Greenway’s ‘‘Under the Window.” The 
pictures are exquisite, illustrating in colors 
the familiar English rhymes with tender 
and quaint humor. During the holidays 
the book sold for $2.50, and eagerly sought 
at that price. Estes & Lauriat, the well- 
known publishers opposite the Old South, 
have just received 250 volumes, and follow- 
ing their pout of low prices, are retail- 
ing them at 1.10 each. They are marvel- 
ously cheap, cheery and charming, and for 
a gift would be heartily welcomed. 


As compared with last season, Macullar 
Parker & Co.’s prices for nearly all grades 
of their woolen overcoats will remain the 
same for goods of like quality. The advices 
from abroad give an extraordinary account 
of the rise in woolen goods, in some grades 
even to one hundred per cent. The large 
assortment of spring overcoats advertised 
by this famous house was manufactured in 
their own workshops from materials ob- 
tained when prices were the lowest, which 
makes a coat selected now a decided bar- 
gain. 

We have just examined the upholstery 
oods and paper hangings advertised by 
Jorse, Woodbury & Smith, and heartily 
recommend an inspection of their large and 
varied stock. For elegance, excellence and 
economy in style and quality, they offer in 
combination, to which are added courtesy 
and patience, two requisites every buyer 
likes to find when needing ‘‘time to decide” 
in the selection of just such house furnish- 
ings. 




















Kidney Complaints 
of all descriptions are relieved at once, and speedily 
cured by Kidney-Wort. It seems intended by nature 
for the cure of all diseases of the kidneys caused by 
weakness and debility. Its great tonic powers are 
e pecially directed to the removal of this class of 
diseases. Try it to-day. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Monday 
April 12, 3:30 p.m. Mre. Julia R. Anagnos will 
read a paper on ‘‘Surprises in Life.” 


Sunday Meeting for W omen,é Park street 


April 11,3 p.m. Speaker, Miss Anna F. Dowse. Wo- 
men invited. . 














Moral Education Association,— Prof. 
Cc. . Emerson will give « course of lectures 
to the Moral Education Association in April. On 
April 10th, 3p.m., he will speak at Mrs. M. E. Dilla- 
way’s, 20 Upton street. Subject: “The Coming Wo- 
man.” On Apel 17th, 3 p.m., he will speak at the 
residence of Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M.D., 75 Chester 
square. Subject: “The Comin Child.” “These 
lectures promise to be of unusual interest, and it is 
hoped there will be a full attendance. All are cordi- 
ally invjted, 


Leeture.—Dr. L. A. Phillips will lecture before 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, in Wesleyan Hall, 
Tharsday afternoon, April 15th. Subject, “The 
Liver.” Gentlemen invited. 


To Let. Millinery and Fancy Goods Store, few 
miles from Boston; good locality, and terms reason- 
able. Address, 

A. B. 8S , Woman’s Journal Office. 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 


We ask attention to a large assortment of THIN 
WOOLLEN OVERCOATS in our Retail Clothing De- 
partment, which have been made with the test 
eare by experienced hands in our own workshops. 
They are intended for gentlemen who desire a thor- 
oughly pooe garment for immediate use at a fair 
P. ce—thus avoiding the delay incident upon order- 
ng articles made to measure. 

In consequence of having made early contracts 
for nearly all our materials )* this season, we are 
enabled to make our prices about the same as last 
year for ee of corresponding quality, although 
the cost of woollen goods has i d iderably 
within the past few months, 


MACULLAR PARKER & CO. 


400 Washington St., Boston, 


FURNITURE, 
































Braman’s 
Improwvea 
"ITVeuao 
Surarrociz 





Fine and Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 
Mirrors, etc., etc, 

A large stock and complete assortment at unusually 
low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
FORMERLY 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


48 Haymarket Square, and 
7 and ® Tor and 163 Friend Street 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 
11 Davis Street, 





Boston, Mass, 





LADIES 


Will do well to call at once and 
see our new and beautiful Spring 
Styles of 


CARPETS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are now ready with their Spring 
stock, and itis by far the Best 
they have ever displayed, consist- 
ing of 


Axminsters, 

Moquets, 

Wiltons, 

Brussels, 

Tapestries, 

Three-Plys, 

Extra Superfines and Ingrains 


of every grade, and we are ready 
to meet any price. It will pay 
purchasers well to examine this 
stock, 


t#” All Depot Horse Cars pass our door. 


163 to 169 Washington street. 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


BLAKE'S 


GREAT 
PIANO 


PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 

ag AT great aetities yg tee Schiller, 
, Carrenno ve-King, Th 

Thomas, and the whole united peves, Pa A 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘rhe pest medium-priced Piano before the public, 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully worsamtede 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
on , t for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS, 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Band Instruments, Strin 

Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or ocnd for pm 
logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors, 
(Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston. 


ll ly 
Price within the reach of All. 


Most popular books since printing was invented. 
The Full and Complete Lectures 


12) 


Col. R. C. Ingersoll, 


No, 1. Mistakes of Moses. No. 2. Skulls, N 
Gboste. No.4. Hell. No. 5. Liberty of Man We 
man and Child. No.6. Gods. No. 7. Intellect- 
ual pavergmens. No. 8. Human Rights. No. 
9. Hereafter. 0. 10. Religious Intolerance. No. 
11. Heretics and Heresies. No. 12. Col. Ingersoll’s 
Vindication of Thos. Paine. No. 13. Plea for 
ee ie vy FH: Arraignment of the Church. No. 
14. The Religion of Our Day. No. 15. Personal 
Deism Denied. No. 16. ‘The Philosopher of 

Reason—Humboldat. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


Col. Ingersoll and His Chicago 
| Critics, 


A lecture by the Rev. James K. Applebee. 
Price 15 Cents. 


Speech of Charles Stewart Parnell at th : 
tion Building, Chicago, Reereel: 1880. Pape. 
er with a short Biography of his Life, with 
Portrait and Autograph on Cover Page. Price 10c. 


Full Report of the Grand Re-Union of 
and Sailors of the late War, held + — 
Nov. 12 to 15, °79, including all Speeches and those 
a y tt, sngereoll, Lar Wm. F. Vilas, Samuel 
\e r m 
Ualon ob Chae wain’s Speech on Babies). 


‘Life and Trip Around the World ot 
Gen. Grant,”’ 15 Cents. 


“Last Speech of Senator Zach Chand- 
ler,?? and Biographical Sketch, with Large Pe. 
trait of Mr. Chandler on Cover Page. 5 Cents. 


Common Sense, Essay on Dreams, The Re- 
ligion of Deism, in one vol f 
Paine. PRICE 25 CENTS. ™” "Y Thomas 


Any of the above sent post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Agents wanted in every City and Town. Liberal 
Terms, 

Address: P. W. CARROLL, 


101 Randolph St., Chicago, Ils, 
3wi3 


THE ALPHA. 
A WOMAN’S PAPER, 


Tue Arua is published on the first day of each 
month, by the Moral Educational Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,and can be obtained of newsdealers, 
or will be sent at the following rates: 

Singlecopy, one year - - ~- $1.00 
Six months “we Se ee 50 
Three months - - 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every by oy ge is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


$5 to $20 recent home, Samples worth $5 




















